le’'ve Got a Job to Do. Let’s Do It. 


tfWe all serve notice on the Who said that? A local C.1.O. union in the Air 
United States of America 


that we intend to line up 
solidly behind our ‘chief’ last week. What those workers said is a trib- 
and our ‘boss.’ We intend 
to hit a new high in pro- 
duction. We intend to hit a making a ‘go’ of a union contract. We 
new low in scrap. We are 
all going to try a little 
harder, give a little extra, to comradeship on the part of both labor and 
do our part for the country, 
our boys in the front line, 
our ‘chief’ and our ‘boss.’ 33 bility for the country’s safety. 


Associates, Inc., plant in Bendix, N. J., said it 


ute to the new management of that plant in 


want to think that it heralds an inclination 


management in face of their joint responsi- 


The Magazine Issue 
that became a “Best-Seller” 


From the pages of Mill & Factory magazine comes 
a book to fill a vital industrial need of 1942! Simon & 
Schuster, one of America’s leading publishers, consid- 
ered material in the November issue of Mill & Factory so 
important to American business that they have published 
it in book form, under the title, “How Your Business Can 
Help Win The War”. 


This book, telling what the Government wants to buy — 
how to bid —- how to get contracts and sub-contracts for 
Government orders — how to save time and money, and 
cut red tape in contacting Government offices — is the only 
guide of its kind in existence. Simon & Schuster have been 
deluged with orders for it from the day it was announced. 


Month after month Mill & Factory is putting between 
its covers material just like this . . . facts that readers are 


sess oh 
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HOW YOUR BUSINESS | 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE BOOK DESIGNED TO HELP OUR GOVERNMENT | © 
MEET TOTAL WAR NEEDS BY SHOWING BUSINESS MEN 4 


1 Wart the Governmes! sents te Say — thew te Bai — How te 
= Get Contracts sed Sub Lewtrects me Coverement Orders 


Now te Seve Tene and Beery, ond Cot Bed Tape ie Contact 
a Covermmest Orbos 


DONALD M. NELSON 


THIS BOOK TELLS YOU © 
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INCLUDING & COMPLETE. UPTODATE SCHEDULE OF PRIORITIES. ALLOCATIONS AnD PRICES 


PRICE 11.00 
SIMON AND SCHUSTER . PUBLISHERS 


looking for . . . facts that industry's key executives waml 
and need. 


The result: editorial strength for Mill & Factory that is 
unique among industrial magazines. Editorial strengtt 
that is reason number one for putting Mill & Factory 4 
the top of your advertising list. Write for facts! Conover 
Mast Corp., 205 East 42nd St., New York City; 333 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago; Leader Building, Cleveland. 


, S a baby, 
we first find out about them on \\ 
mother’s lap. In early childhood, they 
lure many of us to learn to read . . . Before 
childhood is ended, they have become old friends 
and familiars, looked for every week . . . and the 
habit of looking lasts a lifetime . . . Few other insti- 
tutions go the whole course, start to finish, alpha to 
omega... but the Sunday comics hold the only fairy 
stories that never fade, the only measure of make-believe 


that time does not tarnish nor custom stale... When a 


habit so fixed, so pleasureable, so universal, can be happily 


harnessed to advertising, can there be any doubt that 
advertising is augmented in power, appeal, influence? ... 
Metropolitan Group offers in a single unit the Sunday comics 
sections of 24 great newspapers . . . 11,000,000 circulation 
that covers the best third of the national market .. . has a 
75% readership rating among adults... four colors... 
low cost . . . proven productivity .. . Certainly a 
medium moulded to these times, this 


<—~ year! Why not find 
iS a out more? 
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Big-Hearted Bill 


If San Francisco-East Bay families do not have enough and the 
right kind of furniture and appliances in their homes, it isn’t the 
fault of ‘‘Big-Hearted Bill Harden,’ who does display advertising 
for his unique business in a unique manner, writing all his own 
copy and writing it exactly as he talks. 


“Big-Hearted Bill Harden—The Warehouse Furniture Man” 
wants to see every couple, young or middle-aged, every family, 
whatever its size or means, living in a well-furnished home. He 
figures, everyone wants to live in a well-furnished home. The 
problem has been, to bring the potential consumers and the goods 
together. There are a number of ways of doing this, as Big- 
Hearted Bill knew, having been in the furniture business for 14 
years, but he wasn’t satisfied with any of them. As he saw it, 
they didn’t get enough furniture into enough homes. So, in April 
of 1940, he started out experimenting with a pet idea he had been 
cherishing for some time. 


People don’t really care how elegantly the furniture store is 
furnished, how fancy the building or the setting, how exquisite 
the displays. Many of them, in fact, are intimidated by too 
swanky a showroom, fearing that prices will be beyond their reach. 


These people were startled by a kind of furniture advertising in 
the Oakland Tribune and the Post Enquirer such as they had never 
seen before. In it, “Big-Hearted Bill Harden” introduced himself 
—The Warehouse Furniture Man’’—and his new method of 
selling furniture. In the warehouse district of Oakland, he had 
no fancy store, nothing but a two-story warehouse filled with new 
furniture, floor coverings and household appliances. Every piece 
of merchandise, readers were told, would cost them substantially 
less than if they bought it uptown. “Warehouse prices 
highest quality’ was the slogan, and Harden's was identified as 
“The Railway and Steamship Furniture Warehouse.” 


Public response was gratifying from the first. Seven days a 
week (Sundays, too, from 1-5 p. m.), customers and potential 
customers drove to the wholesale district of Oakland with some- 
thing of a holiday mood, or a sense of adventure, to look over 
the furniture that was hot off the train or the boat—‘‘all new, 
highest quality, made by nationally famous factories.’ Customers 
were also assured that “I carry no seconds.” 


Big-Hearted Bill started out with half a dozen persons to 
service his two-story furniture warehouse. Today he has doubled 
the personnel and he is preparing to expand into a second ware- 
house—a three-story one—across from his original location at 
Fifth and Grove Streets in Oakland. 


All copy carries a strip with the slogan “Big-Hearted Bill 
Harden,’ and is decorated with hearts on which are scrawled 
phrases like, “The Big-Hearted Building, Sth & Grove, Oak- 
land,’ or “The Warehouse Furniture Man,” or simply the initials, 
"BH-BH.” The silk-hatted head of Big-Hearted Bill frequently 
is attached to a cartoon body engaged in some sort of seasonal 
action. A recent advertisement runs: 


“Oh, sure, you betcha my big furniture warehouse, with my 
lowest warehouse bargains, has swept the town. It's a clean 
sweep, and smart buyers are coming from North, South, East and 


West. They have never had such . jolly time and so much 
in all their lives. Not since Grandpa fell off the stepladder » :th 
a bucket of red paint have they had such a tickle. No joking, 
my big furniture warehouse is a Wow! There is nothing lik. it 
in the world. You know where—Sth and Grove Street, Oakland: 
warehouse district—lowest warehouse prices. Furniture, rugs, and 
appliances from trains and ships—all new 1941 highest-quality 
furniture, made by nationally famous factories. I carry no sec. 
onds. You better have Papa bring you down to Sth and Grove 
Street this Sunday afternoon—to the reddest building and the 
hottest corner in town for your share of my ‘Sweeping the Town’ 
furniture bargains! The ‘Home Boy’ that Puts the Jingle in Your 
Pant’s Pockets.” 


Packaged Voices 


If sales of home recording sets and phonographs go skyrocketing 
after the war, it will probably be because of habits now being 
formed, what with both American Safety Razor and the YMCA. 
USO units offering boys in uniform an opportunity to send spoken 
letters to the folks back home. 


In April, 1941, at Camp Dix, American Safety Razor's ‘Gem 
Blade Reporter,” Dick Nelson, began making six and one-half. 
inch records for men in service. There are two Gem Blade Re- 
porters now, each with his own mobile unit, and they have turned 
out more than 25,000 records for the boys and sent them to their 
girl friends or families. 


The YMCA started its plan six months ago, with Sound En- 
gineer Robert Vincent in charge. He has visited Annapolis, 
Norfolk and half a dozen other centers, and is gradually working 
his way southward on a tour of YMCA-USO units. 


Sailors are more sentimental than soldiers, according to Henri- 
ette Harrison, national radio director of the YMCA. “And there 
are differences in the tone of the letters, based on the length of 
time the boys have been in service. Those who have recently 
entered are casual, but the ones at embarkation points are pretty 
serious as a rule.” 


The YMCA-USO records permit three minutes of talk or other 
expression, many choosing to send their message musically. Most 
of them sing, but occasionally someone pounds out a piano selec- 
tion, using the instrument in the unit. Fearing “mike fright,” a 
large proportion write out their letters in advance. Some “pop 
the question,” one shy lad explaining, “I'd never have had the 
nerve to say this to your face.’ Here’s a typical excerpt from a 
letter to a mother: ‘Everything is okay and the chow is good— 
but, boy, would I like to tackle one of your Sunday dinners!” 
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Photo by Southeast Air Corps Training Center 


Soldiers at Maxwell Field, Montgomery, Ala., listen to play: 

backs of records they have made to be sent home. Others write 

out the greetings they will wax. Gem razor’s trailer, a re‘ ording 
studio, ‘is in the background. 
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Advertisements, as well as Armies, 


Need speed and flexibility today 


NCE advertising campaigns could be 
planned months ahead and moved 
leisurely to the front. But not today when 
quick-breaking restrictions may flatten the 
slow moving advertisement before it ar- 


rives in the field. 


Today’s conditions demand speed and flexi- 
bility in advertising—and the newspaper is 
the medium which meets the challenge 
adequately. Here you can quickly tell the 


. public what you face and how you will meet 


consumer buying problems — explain 


changes in prices — picture new packages. 


Moreover, in the newspapers you can reach 
your dealers at. the same time .. . and also 
obtain the thorough merchandising needed 
to introduce alternate products and over- 
come new sales and distribution obstacles. 


In the Milwaukee metropolitan area, where 
retail sales are up 40% over a year ago, 
The Journal will take 
your message to 88.5% 
of all your customers, 
prospects and dealers. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


> \FIRST BY MERIT < 


Some boys ask the Y to hold their records, delivering them 
if they die. One English flyer spoke so touchingly to mem :<rs 
of his family, and even to his dog, that tears came to Miss } iar. 
rison’s eyes. Another spoke his piece, then called in his bu.‘dy 
and introduced him to the family. 


Cap ‘Cotton* 
BREAKS A RECORD 


- 


American Safety Razor is making records for the boys es 4 ” 
| good will gesture. In each instance there's a brief introduciion - 
by Dick Nelson, “This is the Gem Blade Reporter. We have 

| quite a surprise for you—the voice of your son (or your brother, 

| or sweetheart, as the case may be).’’ Then there’s a minute and 

| a half of talk or song by the soldier, and at the end, this sign-off 

| by Nelson: “This recording comes to you through the courtesy 

| of Gem Razors and Blades—and don’t forget to buy Defense 

| Bonds.” There is no charge for making the record, or for mailing 

| it to the person designated by the sender. 

| Since men in service are not likely to be free until evening, the ¥ 


Gem Blade reporters have adopted the practice of installing them- 
selves throughout most of the day on the busiest corner of any 
| large city near the camp being covered. Here mothers and sweet- 
| hearts are invited to “talk their letters,” to their particular soldier 
and sailor men. One New Orleans woman made six records, 
each for a son in some branch of the service. 


Though no advertising is injected into the body of American 
Safety's records, there is a definite tie-up with Gem products, the 
name appearing on the trucks, signs and recording units. Direct 
results are not traceable, naturally, but there’s no doubt that the 
firm has earned good will through its sponsorship of the project. 
| Gem blades are sold at the post exchanges. A father who received 
| a record from his son wrote the company that he was a depart- 
| 
| 
| 


*NEW COTTON SALES 
RECORD FOR MEMPHIS 
AND THE MID-SOUTH! 


ment store buyer and had just taken on the complete Gem line, 
out of gratitude for the company’s action. 


RCA equipment is used by the Y’s Robert Vincent, who had 
e The value of the cotton and seed grown previously made a name for himself with his collection of “Voices 


and sold in the Memphis market reached of the Past,” recordings made by famous. persons, some as long 
the staggering total of $437,050,000.00 in ago as 50 years. Fifty mew sets (Leach Model Recorder and 
1941! Speak-O-Phone) have just been bought for use in USO clubs 


. operated by the YMCA—which means that a great many more 
= — a total of almost double | families will soon be receiving Living Letters (Miss Harrison's 
at o 


| term for them). The Gem Blade Reporters use Wilcox-Gay 
Why not “cotton up” to this rich market, | Recording Units. 


covered completely by the pioneer radio 
station of Memphis and the Mid-South... Name Me No Names 


WwMc. When the Mikado, Der Fuehrer and Il Duce declared war on 
this ‘decadent democracy’’ a lot of advertisers began tossing in 
their beds of nights. They had specific worries, aside from the 
general blood, sweat and tears of war. F'rinstance: 


| 

| 

| Jap-a-Lac, made by the Glidden Co., Cleveland paint firm. 
Japanese Oil, product of National Remedy Co., New York. 
| 


Italian Balm, made by Campana Sales Co., Batavia, III. 
Italian Cook salad oil, Agash Refining Co., Brooklyn. 
Germania Herb Tea, Consolidated Royal Chemical Co., Chicago. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


5,000 WATTS DAY 1,000 WATTS NIGHT | Old German beer, made by both Renner Brewing Co., Youngs 
. town, Ohio, and Robert H. Graupner, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa. 
NBC RED NETWORK ; . 
e The Eagle Pencil Co., New York, acted promptly. It switched 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY | the name of its leading pencil, a name made familiar to millions 


| by years of advertising, from ‘Mikado’ to ‘‘Mirado.” 
THE BRANHAM CO. 


But what should the other companies do? Keep the old trade 
OWNED AND OPERATED BY | mame and be accused of pro-Axis sympathies by rivals and 
| thoughtless numbskulls? Or change it and possibly lose customers 


THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL | who won't recognize the new designation ? ° 


Member of 


South Central Quality Network Perhaps the best course is to name your firm “G. Washington, 


WMC—Memphis WJDX—Jackson, Miss. ” mple ’ 
KWKH-KTBS—Shreveport A. Lincoln, R. E. Lee Consolidated Corp.,” or follow the oe P 
WSMB—New Orleans | of Juvenile Wood Products, Inc., Ft. Wayne. Its line leader is 


SAEs Sock the “Little Toidey” toilet seat. Thus, though war might ravage 


RES = its as ails FBI as a spy and enemy alien. You can't count on being 4 
b wold f= = 


ff | lucky as Doggett-Pfeil Co., Springfield, N. J., is currently. That 
Vie wet oath! | company makes “Japellent, for beetle control.” It conten plates 


R 
B 
re 
0 
Ss 
the globe, your firm or product would never be reported to the 


no change in name, though it would like to ship some © 
MacArthur. 
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It Can, Too, Be Done 


WHEN THE PRESIDENT ASKED on January 6 for 
60,000 planes, 45,000 tanks, 20,000 anti-aircraft guns and 
eight million tons of shipping this year, the average reac- 
tion was, “it can’t be done.” 

Today there is no mistaking the gratification with which 
the officials of the War Production Board are reviewing 
the current returns from the industrial front. Now it 
seems very possible that the high goals not only will be 
reached, but will be exceeded. 

The first response of the average American when faced 
with a great change in his accustomed ways of life is to 
deny the possibility of any such change, but almost imme- 
diately his combative instinct is aroused, likewise his native 
ingenuity. We have maintained in these columns for many 
months that American manufacturers had sufficient native 
ingenuity and intelligence to lick the war-time production 
problem. 

A year ago the automobile company executives—at least 
most of them—-were saying that the industry couldn’t con- 
vert to tanks, guns, and planes—but now they have found 
that it can be done. Employment in Detroit is expected 
to reach an all-time high in the Fall and with aid of sub- 
contracting defense officials estimate that annual production 
may reach a rate of ten to 12 billions, which is two and 
one-half to three times any previous production, and equiv- 
alent in value to 12 to 15 million cars and trucks a year. 

This ingenuity on the part of American manufacturers is 
exemplified by what the Kleinert Rubber Co. is doing to 
meet an emergency. (See page 20, this issue.) Here is 
a company whose very existence seemed to depend on an 
adequate supply of a product which is now unavailable. 
But did its executives become discouraged? Not at all. 
They are now producing lines of merchandise made of 
specially treated textiles which in appearance, utility, and 
wearability are even better than the rubber goods which 
can no longer be made, 

In any appraisal of the war and its consequences to 
business and individuals, the importance of the long-range 
viewpoint cannot be exaggerated. The short-range situa- 
tion both for war and for industry is not good, but the 
long-range view seems more optimistic. War production 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending March 15, 1942: 


Tax Boost Doesn’t Stop Sales Rise in Canada 


New and much heavier income taxes went into effect in Canada 


\pril. The tax there is even heavier than the one our 

ae y Department is proposing to us. Sales fell, for about 

ov nths, but then shot up again as increased employment 
bp 


ore spending power available. Will it happen here? 
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is booming and in due course there will be enough to 
win—but not without further deprivations, and even more 
than is yet generally recognized. 

One encouraging sign is that the Government seems to 
be planning for the worst, and by that planning may avoid 
the worst later. Such sharp, incisive, moves as the ration- 
ing of tires and sugar makes us all feel the pinch now, 
but may reduce the risk later. This sort of realistic plan- 
ning will hurt everyone acutely through 1942, but may 
be the safety factor for next year. 


The Prospects for Retail Sales 


LEON HENDERSON SAID RECENTLY, ‘‘The level of 
living within a few short months will not be much above 
1932 and, in 1943 we shall surely fall below 1932.” Mr. 
Henderson may be right, and certainly he has an enviable 
record for correct prognostications. However, there is a 
disposition in some other Government circles to modify 
his conclusions. Their argument is that for at least two 
or three years, the average citizen will not suffer greatly 
through the lack of production of most of the consumer 
durable goods. Refrigerators, automobiles, many other of 
the consumer's durable goods, continue in use for long 
periods. No shortages in essential foods are indicated. 
The standard of living even under acute war conditions 
will certainly be considerably higher than it was during 
and prior to the last war. 

Certainly we shall see a year from now, when statistics 
for 1942 retail sales are released, a great shift in the bal- 
ance of trade between the stores selling durable goods and 
those selling non-durable goods. In 1941 the increase in 
all retail stores was 17.3%, but those of durable goods 
increased 22.4% as against only 15.5% for non-durable 
goods. The early 1942 returns reveal the extraordinary 
change which is starting. 

A year ago automotive dealers led the country in per- 
centage of sales gain. But the January sales of independent 
stores, as given in a current release by the Department of 
Commerce, reveal the greatest gain in shoe stores—and for 
automotive dealers a loss of 56%. 

An interesting analysis of retail sales appearing in the 
February 23 issue of Barron’s shows that retail sales for 
the seven years 1935 to 1941 never deviated very far from 
the level indicated by concurrent wage and salary payments. 
The year 1941 instead of revealing a noticeable degree of 
over-buying, had a retail sales volume which was slightly 
less than might have been warranted in view of the 
prodigious rise in payrolls. This correlation between in- 
come and sales gives no intimation whatsoever that aggre- 
gate retail trade will have to suffer during 1942 because of 
over-indulgence during 1941. 

Nearly everyone is puzzled as to what effect higher taxes 
will have on retail trade. Is the Canadian experience 
relevant? Higher income and national defense taxes had 
comparatively minor effects in 1941 and 1940, as shown 
by the adjusted department store sales indexes of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Payment of the heavier 
income taxes last April was followed by a short-lived re- 
cession in May and June, with a sharp recovery in subse- 
quent months, as revealed by the chart which is reproduced 
through the courtesy of the New York Times. What hap- 
pened, apparently, was that increased employment offset 
income tax payments for the bulk of trade. 
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“Small Industry Will Be Used,” Says Nelson 


Small businessmen from all over the country crowded closely 
as Donald Nelson testified before a Senate Committee on 
March 4. While more undoubtedly will be done to help small 
business cooperate in the war effort, it is even more probable 
that small business will make a progressively larger share of 
civilian goods as big plants are turned over to war production. 


Effective War-Time Advertising 


BEATING THE GOVERNMENT through advertising 
designed primarily to reduce taxable income is likely to 
have that effect, but no other. Probably we should say 
that temporarily it might have that effect. Actually, such 
advertising might result in a change of the tax laws so that 
advertising would not be a deductible expense. Such a 
provision already is written into the pending Vinson Bill. 

Right now tax officials are studying the advertisements 
of companies with nothing to sell, and calculate that the 
Government in many cases pays 72% of the cost, and 
Congress may be asked to limit deductions for that kind 
of expense. Whether such a move could pass will depend 
quite largely on the &imd of advertising which is done. 
An excellent booklet just released by S. D. Warren Co. 
of Boston, called “A Business That Has Nothing to Sell?” 
stresses the point that good advertising today must further 
the interests of those to whom it is directed. 

“Such an effort may properly include instruction in the 
use of the products of the business, so that the owners of 
them can make them serve better and last longer, Detailed 
instruction of that kind serves the interests of the owners 
of the products; it helps to designate the business as one 
whose recommendations are unselfish, trustworthy and 
therefore of value; and it influences the owners of the 
products to remember them and their maker favorably and 
longer. Such an effort may also include frequent explana- 
tions to the public of the circumstances that force the 
business to restrict its services; it may include explanations 
of its procedure for serving its trade equitably to the 
extent that it can; it may include frequent reminders of 
the merits of the company’s products. It may and should 
include every means for acquiring respectful friendships 
with those whose regard and patronage will be sorely 
needed in the period of readjustment.” 


Advertising That Really Serves 


ONE IMPORTANT SERVICE which advertising provides 
is to transmit information from where it is to where it is 
needed, That is a fundamental theme of a practical guide 
issued last week by the Associated Business Papers, 369 
Lexington Avenue, New York City, and called “A Guide 
to Effective War-Time Advertising.” In a 90-page study 
designed for taking apart and filing, the group presents 
scores of practical ideas on how to use business papers 
effectively, with profit to the advertiser and as a means of 
speeding war production and doing a war-time public rela- 
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tions job, The guide is useful, not promotional. Sore 
of the advertising illustrated is very pretty. Some of it is 
homely looking stuff. Some is beautifully written, and 
some is plain; some is’ direct and businesslike, some wan- 
ders over acres of metaphorical indirection, What + 

ABP has assembled in the guide, primarily, is advertisin 
that illustrates an understanding of the fundamental fac 
that business papers are read for ‘nformation, not for fun: 
advertising that shows some recognition of the conditions, 
which today, have ‘ncreased rather than lessened the need 
for making business paper advertising useful, informative, 


and specific. 


e 
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Significant Shorts 


Believe-It-or-Not-Department: Duane Jones, for 
several years vice-president of Maxon, Inc., and a partner 
in that firm, is founding his own agency today under the 
firm name of Duane Jones Co. Up to this point the an- 
nouncement doesn’t differ from hundreds of others that 
drift into the SM offices during the course of a year, but 
now listen to ¢his, “There will be no vice-president in our 
company; in fact, there will be no president! The only 
name on the door will be that of the firm.” We cite this 
as a dangerous trend, one sure to be deplored by thousands 
of vice-presidents. 


Plan Now for Export: Careful reading of the Amer- 
ican-British economic agreement emphasizes the fact that 
after the war there will be freer world trade between all 
countries; this will mean more imports in the United 
States, but also big exports. The plan is to settle inter- 
national balances by goods, not by money, not to abolish 
all tariff protections, but to provide a much larger measure 
of freer trade. . . . If the plans work out as now visualized 
there will be a boom, a great period of activity for Ameri- 
can business in which the facilities now developed for war 
stuff will be utilized for peace-time purposes. 


More on Beneficiary No. 1: Revised goals for 1942 
call for the following percentage increases in farm products 
over 1941 production: Milk 8, eggs 13, hogs 14, corn 8, 
cotton 8, tobacco 15, canning peas 32, canning tomatoes 
27, farm gardens 20. With greater production and at an 
assured high level of prices, what is going to prevent the 
farmer from enjoying his greatest season of prosperity? 
His only trouble is a shortage of farm labor, but that can 
be solved through pooling arrangements with other farmers. 


Round-the-Clock Selling: In the current issue of its 
“Ad Quiz’’ Warwick and Legler agency asks the question 
“Why have shrewd, alert advertisers suddenly become in- 
terested in radio time between 2 a.m. and 6 a.m.?”’ Then 
they go on to answer the question as follows: “With most 
wartime industries now working in three shifts, millions 
of our population who once dozed peacefully between 
2 a.m. and 6 a.m. are now up-and-about during these early 
morning hours.” Are you keeping up with a// of the 
changes in peoples’ living and buying habits which might 
affect the sale of your products? 


References to Army and Navy: Now that we are at 
war, it is of vital importance that all advertisers voluntarily 
cooperate to the fullest extent in keeping advertising free 
of anything which might aid our enemy. There can be no 
more guessing or taking chances as to whether a certain 
reference to the Army or to the Navy will “get by.” The 
National Better Business Bureau, Chrysler Building, New 
York City, has issued a research bulletin called ‘Reference 
to the Army and Navy in Advertising” which is a useful 
listing and description of rules and regulations. 
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RayMonp M. GuNNISON succeeds George 
W. Overton as president of Reuben H. 
Donnelley Corp., New York. Prior to 
1929 he was vice-president and publisher 


c of the Brooklyn Eagle. In that year he 
c joined Donnelley as vice-president. 
e 
‘ Ernest R. BreecH succeeds Vincent Ben- 
dix as president of Bendix Aviation Breech 
it C - Corp., South Bend. Mr. Bendix is now 
if ecco us board chairman. Mr. Breech has resigned 
y as vice-president of General Motors 
s Corp. to accept his present post. He 
y has been president of North American 
1s Aviation, T.W.A. and Western Air Ex- 
press. He joined GM in 1936. Bendix 
is an affiliate of General Motors. 
t- 
at 
ill Water R. Mone is appointed marketing 
od manager of the Jacob Ruppert Brewery, 
5 New York, succeeding Harry M. Birsner. 
rie He has been sales manager of the bot- 
sh tling department for the past ten years. 
ire 
ed 
ri- Witt1aM M. Rossins is named a vice- 
ne president of General Foods Corp., New 


York. He has been with the company 

since 1924 in various capacities. Most 

recently he served as president of Gen- 
eral Foods Sales Co. 


J. E. Sease is elected president of the 
newly organized Sales Executives Club 
of Northern New Jersey. The group, 
with headquarters in Newark, is an affili- 
ate of the National Federation of Sales Robbins 
Mohr Executives. President Sease is executive 
assistant to the vice-president of Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc., West Orange. 


K. H. Semet is appointed assistant ad- 

vertising director of Schenley Distillers 

Corp., New York. He was formerly in 

charge of advertising for the Olde Tyme 
division. 


Photograph of Mr. Robbins by Pirie MacDonald; 
Mr. Sease, by Benmosche Studio. 
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Today’s Sales Opportunities in 
the Department Store Market 


Because the big retail outlets will lose many profitable lines of mer- 


chandise as war casualties, these stores are already seeking ways 


to replace lost volume. They'll be taking on products and serv- 


ices not heretofore handled through department store channels. 


BY JAMES C. CUMMING 


F you make a food specialty, or a 
drug product, or any other item 
that is not subject to war pri- 
orities, there’s a big opportunity 
right now for you to increase your 
volume by selling to the department 
store market. And the opportunity is 
even greater if your product is a service 
that the department store can sell. 

Let’s look at the situation from the 
retailer's angle. 

In large stores, 10% to 15% of 
the business is done in departments 
seriously affected by priorities. A size- 
able portion of that business will, of 
course, be lost. That loss must be re- 
placed. 

The lines most keenly affected will 
probably be major household appli- 
ances, lamps, housewares, radios, pho- 
nographs, cameras and jewelry. 

Some of the loss will be made up 
automatically, by what might be called 
“natural substitutes.” The old-fash- 
ioned wooden ice-box, for example, is 
a natural substitute for the electric re- 
frigerator. If the customer must have 
something for the cold storage of food, 
and electric refrigerators are no longer 
available, it stands to reason that he'll 
have to take an ice-box. Similarly, cast 
iron cooking utensils are natural sub- 
stitutes for aluminum ones, 

“We count on natural substitutes to 
replace approximately half of the vol- 
ume we will lose because of priorities,” 
says one merchant, whose attitude may 
be considered typical of the thoughtful 
retailer. 

That leaves 5% to 714% of their 
volume to be made up through other 
channels if the department stores are 
going to break even with last year’s 
figures. Failure to break even is 
anathema to the department store op- 
erator. His every effort is directed at 
beating yesterday, and beating last 
month, and beating last year. 
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The Grey Advertising Agency, Inc., 


New York 


True, beating last year has been easy 
during the early months of 1942. 
Most retailers recognize, however, that 
a considerable portion of the volume 
they have been enjoying represents ad- 
vance buying by consumers who are 
stocking up on rugs, girdles, clothing 
and housewares because of impending 
shortages. Eventually the department 
stores will be brought face to face with 
loss of business owing to those pros- 
pective shortages becoming acute. 

To find out what merchants are 
planning to do to overcome eventual 
loss of business on merchandise af- 
fected by priorities, we questioned a 
number of leading retailers. Here is 
the consensus of their thinking on this 
subject: 

1. They will put more and more 
emphasis on services. Radio repair, 
furniture refinishing, rug cleaning, 
will assume more importance in their 
promotional planning. 

2. They will cater to the business 
of the service man and his relatives 
through special sections which are 
called, in many stores, ‘The Post Ex- 
change.” 

3. They will promote women’s 
clothing and men’s furnishings more 
heavily than before. Men’s clothing 
volume will be adversely affected, they 
feel by (a) the number of men wear- 
ing uniforms; (b) the tax burden on 
the man who stays at home; (c) the 
shortage of wool. 

4. They will be on the alert to 
introduce new products to their cus- 
tomers—products for which the de- 
partment store is not usually thought 
of as an outlet. The more courageous 
retailers may go far afield in their 
efforts to find new products they can 
sell. It is said in well-informed circles 
that Sears, Roebuck & Co. may replace 
some of its lost tire and electric re- 
frigerator business by selling cattle, 


baby chicks, manure, and similar farm 
and garden needs through their retail 
department stores. Cows would not, 
of course, be sold over the counter, 
but orders would be placed for de- 


livery from sources in the neighbor- 
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hood of the customer’s home. This is 
indicative of how far off the beaten 
ath a retailer may be willing to go 
in his quest for volume. 

Specifically, then, here is the oppor- 
tunity in this picture for the 68% of 
American manufacturers whose busi- 
nesses have not been affected by 
priorities, and even for some whose 
businesses may have been affected. by 
them. 

If you offer, or can offer, a service 
that will help the customer’s things to 
last longer, try offering that service 
through department stores. The rug 
manufacturer, for example, whose busi- 
ness has been curtailed by the wool 
restriction act, might be able to regain 
a part of his lost volume by establish- 
ing a de luxe rug cleaning service and 
letting the department stores sell it. 

A laundry might increase its busi- 
ness sharply by making an arrangement 
with a local store for the sale of its 
services. The department store would 
handle promotion, pick-up and deliv- 
ery. Think of the advantage to the 
prestige of your laundry business to 
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Black Star 


So long as the depart- 
ment store operator 
can keep the people 
coming—and buying; 
so long as this Thurs- 
day’s business beats 
~ last Thursday’s, and 
1942’°s sales are over 
1941’s, it does not mat- 
[= ter to him how far 
. afield he must search 


for goods and services 
to sell. No matter if 
your product — your 
service—has never be- 
fore been distributed 
through department 


NT 


stores, now you may 
find an eager market 
for it there. 


ia 
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have such a tie-up with an important 
department store in your city! 

If you manufacture any item that 
can be sold through the store’s Post 
Exchange, the department store market 
can give you real volume. 

As a retailer of food, the department 
store has never been an important fac- 
tor. The chain grocery store and the 
super market are in a position to do 
the job more efficiently and more eco- 
nomically. But as a distributor of food 
specialties, the department store is, or 
can be made, important. 

Consider, for example, the experi- 
ence of Birds Eye Frosted Foods. The 
grocery store and super market is the 
logical primary market for this spe- 
cialty. In fact, to get a department 
store to sell frozen foods, the impor- 
tant detail of keeping them frozen in 
delivery must be hurdled. In spite of 
this fact, Birds Eye enjoys a sizeable 
volume of business through the few 
department stores to whom it has sold, 
with little effort, so far. 

A better example in another depart- 
ment is the marketing of vitamin cap- 
sules. Here the logical primary is the 
drug store, and the capsules were duly 
marketed through that medium. The 
makers felt that one distributing 
channel was not enough, however. 
They wanted, in addition, to see their 
merchandise promoted aggressively. 
Accordingly, they turned to the depart- 
ment store field, with marked success. 


Mark-up Must Be 40% Plus 


The advantages to you in selling 
through department stores are several: 

The department store knows how to 
promote aggressively and is willing to 
spend money on promotion. This 
market, more than any other, will put 
“push” behind your product. 

You capitalize on the store’s cus- 
tomer trafic. The people, who, daily, 
circulate through department stores 
represent the upper-third income group 
in their communities. This traffic. will 
become increasingly important if de- 
livery services must be curtailed. 

You make additional sales for your 
product, to consumers whom you 
would be unlikely to reach through 
other channels. 

Here’s an outline of what a manu- 
facturer should do who wants to pre- 
sent to department stores a product of 
a type that they normally don’t carry: 

1. He should analyze his product 
carefully to be sure it can be retailed 
at a price that will give the store its 
required mark-up. If you can’t prom- 
ise the store a mark-up of 40%, on 
the retail price, forget it. As expenses 
mount, department stores are increas- 
ingly mark-up conscious. They don’t 


want to initiate the offering to their 
customers of anything that won’t show 
an adequate mark-up. 

2. He should prepare a complete 
selling plan for his product, based on 
department store practices. This is 
important, because the store executive 
will be more interested in your prod- 
uct if he can see clearly how he is 
going to promote it. He probably 
won't be familiar with the field in 
which your product is normally sold, 
and will have difficulty in visualizing 
its promotional possibilities unless you 
show him. 

3. Prepare careful, complete selling 
instructions for the retail salespeople. 
The farther off the beaten department 
store path your product is, the clearer 
should your instructions be. The sales- 
person is the weak link of most de- 
partment store selling programs. Be 
sure to strengthen it with good train- 
ing material. 


Plan Departmental Set-up 


4. If necessary, show a complete 
departmental set-up for the product 
you are offering. If you make enough 
products to command an entire depart- 
ment, fine. . If not, show what other 
products should be combined with 
yours to make a profitable department. 
A little unselfishness on this score will 
pay handsome dividends, Your plans 
should include (a) the departmental 
layout; (b) departmental display; (c) 
model stock for the department and 
(d) a suitable control system which 
you can safely recommend. 

5. Study carefully to whom, in the 
department store organization, your 
product and plans should be presented. 
The manufacturer of regular depart- 
ment store merchandise doesn’t have 
this problem. He goes to the buyer 
for the department in which his mer- 
chandise is sold. Chances are, your 
merchandise fits into no existing de- 
partment in the store. If you present 
it to a buyer, he will say “no” auto- 
matically because your product doesn’t 
fit into his established lines. There- 
fore, you must get your proposition 
before a merchandise manager, or even 
before the head of the store. Just 
whom you should see will depend on 
your individual product or products, 
but when you do see him, be sure your 
presentation is sufficiently complete 
and accurate to command his undi- 
vided attention, 

The department store today presents 
vacuums that can and will be filled 
with profit to the manufacturers who 
fill them. Why not analyze your prod- 
ucts to see how many of them might 
gain volume importantly by entering 
this as an additional market? 
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Kleinert’s Ersatz 


Makes Rubber Passé 


Kleinert Rubber Co., maker of dress shields, bathing accessories 
and a variety of other rubber notions, meets the rubber shortage and 
maintains its business with new waterproofing processes. Long before 
the Government's freezing order on rubber was issued, chemists at the 
Kleinert laboratories were developing the “Air-Lite’’ waterproofing 
process, a non-rubber chemical formula, which has been used very 
effectively on silk. Now with the scarcity of both silk and rubber, 
“Air-Lite’’ has been adapted to cotton and found highly practical. 
Another Kleinert waterproofing achievement is “Permasheen,” a perma- 
nently finished water-repellent fabric used for shower curtains and 
waterproofed for high back chair pads, play yard pads and other 
nursery accessories. 


i. His Lordship’s throne will remain permanently dry and clean for the 
soft cushions are covered with the new “Permasheen” treated fabric. 
Waterproof and easily sponged. 


2. Even the best bib and tucker carries out the wartime trend toward 
rubberless materials. The “Air-Lite” bib is soft and comfortable for 
the baby, as well as extremely sanitary. 


$8. There’s no need for bare-bottomed babies with the development of 
rubberless baby pants of “Air-Lite” treated batiste. The wet-proof 
panties are made with shirred tops and tie string adjustments, thus elimi- 
nating elastic. 


M. Dress shields constitute a large part of the total volume of this com- 
pany. The new treated cotton shields weigh less than an ounce—take 

but a few seconds to pin in. They are guaranteed to keep dresses, sweaters 
and jackets fresh and free from wear at the most vulnerable points. 


5. Rubberless shower and matching window curtains are now available 

in scores of patterns in sateen, rayon or chintz. Treated with “Perma- 
sheen” finish, the bathroom accessories are permanently water repellent, 
color fast and mildew resistant. 
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6. Favored play shoes and beach shoes will continue to appear in 

dazzling designs and colors—but minus the usual rubber sole. 

In its place, Kleinert puts leather soles, equally attractive and 
practical, 


7. “Air-Lite” linings make the new rubberless beach bag water- 

proof and safe for use at shore. Kleinert is also introducing a 

line of knitting and shopping bags to encourage people to carry 
small purchases instead of having them delivered. 


8. Mrs. Consumer gets into the swim of things with a waterproof 
turban. The new “mermaid millinery” has reinforced inside 
seams and is adjustable to any head size. 
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OR ten years Dr. Pepper Co., 

Dallas beverage firm, has con- 

ducted a series of Traveling 

University”” meetings with local 
bottlers and their route salesmen. In- 
augurated by Sales Manager W. V. 
Ballew, the meetings taught the funda- 
mentals of selling, contributed largely 
to building the organization to its 
present size. 

This year the Traveling University 
went out as usual—25 meetings were 
held in key cities, attended by some 
4,000 bottlers and their men. In for- 
mer years the triple objectives were: 
(1) Increasing current volume; (2) 
procuring new customers; (3) increas- 


Dr. Pepper Builds 
for Tomorrow with 


“Circus of Selling” 
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ing product acceptance. Now there’s 
a war on. 

It would be ridiculous to conduct 
sales meetings for these purposes, for 
bottlers are unable to supply the de- 
mands of their present customers. Ac- 
cordingly the objectives were changed 
to: (1) Stabilizing tomorrow's busi- 
ness; (2) holding customer good will; 
(3) increasing prestige of the product 
now and for the future. 

Labeled “A Circus of Selling,” the 
tenth University session had no speak- 
ers, but plenty of laughs mixed with 
salesmanship fundamentals. It bol- 
stered the morale of men who, for the 


The ringmaster shooes away 

a wise-cracking clown before 

the curtains part because 

“There’s no place for clown- 

ing in the Dr. Pepper Cir- 
cus of Sales.” 


Now the ringmaster explains 
how the boys can whizz 
along the Dollar Road on 
the Gravy Train by follow- 
ing instructions in the Blue- 
print of Efficiency for 1942. 


duration, would have to turn down 
business instead of asking for it. 

Star of the circus is “Old Bob 
Crane,” a typical route salesman. He, 
and the other members of the cast, is 
an assistant sales manager. All of 
them were formerly route men, In- 
stead of acts, the various parts of the 
show are called “rings,” three in all. 

Banners and streamers, side shows, 
barkers, calliope music and other circus 
trappings add sparkle and gaiety. A 
“Blueprint of Efficiency” for Dr. Pep- 
per route salesmen has been prepared 
by the company. Every scene in the 
Circus of Selling comes out of that 
blueprint. 


\ giant carton haunts Route Man Bob Crane’s dreams (left) until he realizes he must sell cartons for home 


deliveries to do a balanced job. 
missing car has been found and coupled on to the others. 
Scenery and props are knock-down type, can be set up quickly in a hotel or auditorium. 
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At right is the Gravy Trdin ready to roll down the Dollar Road after a 


Such stunts drive home sales points with a chuckle. 
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Many States Will Promote Travel, 
Despite War, Governors Report 


The tire and car shortage will change vacation habits, but 


almost everyone in the U. S. lives within “reachable” dis- 


tance of some mountain, lake or shore vacationland. Mind- 


ful of this, most of the states that have been bidding for 


tourists, will continue their advertising and promotion. 


N December 21, just two 

weeks after the Japanese at- 

tack on Pearl Harbor, W. 

Bruce Macnamee, Chief of 
the United States Travel Bureau, De- 
partment of the Interior, said that 
“travel is one industry which can con- 
tinue and perhaps even expand, with- 
out impairing our war efforts.” 

Mr. Macnamee re-emphasized the 
bureau's slogan: “Travel Strengthens 
America . . . It Builds the Nation’s 
Health, Wealth and Unity.” 

He pointed out that in 1941, 
“recreational travel added more than 
$7,000,000,000 to the national income 
and yielded hundreds of millions of 
dollars in revenue to the national 
Treasury.” 

He cited continuance of ‘‘that cher- 
ished institution, the British week- 
end” and of paid vacations in Canada. 
He quoted Dr. Julius Dorpmueller, 
German Transport Minister, as saying, 
last year, that ‘the entire network of 
Reich waterways is to serve for leisure 
time purposes,” and a Berlin radio- 
gram, last March, that ‘‘tourist travel, 
present and future, is being fostered 
... by continental countries.” 

In the light of German reverses in 
Russia and United Nations’ losses in 
the Far East, this Winter, however, 
none of these countries, next Summer, 
can permit travel and vacations ‘‘as 
usual.”” This war, now 30 months 
old, is getting tough. Although the 
United States has been in it officially 
for only three months, the job we have 
to do is vastly larger than the one we 
did in 1917-18. 

Nine-tenths of the people who 
added $7,000,000,000 to the national 
income last year traveled by motor car. 
But the war has wiped out motor car 
production and the sale of new tires, 
and is beginning to ration gasoline. 
The ra lways and motor and air lines 
must help to carry the millions of men 
im Our armed forces and the scores of 
billions of dollars worth of materials 
and ecuipment to help them make 
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their fight for victory. The war is 
lengthening work weeks and is reduc- 
ing vacations. 

Despite all this, travel—and travel 
spending—probably will continue, So 
will much travel advertising. Most 
people may not go far, or for long, 
but they will continue to go. Some 
of them even will go ‘‘abroad.”’ 

The Dominion of Canada and the 
Provinces of Ontario and Quebec are 
launching extensive campaigns in the 
United States. Canadian Travel Bu- 
reau, Ottawa, plans to spend at least 
$250,000 in its campaign. 

In his message to the Legislature at 
Albany in January, Governor Herbert 
H. Lehman urged continuance of New 
York State’s travel, industrial and milk 
advertising campaigns for the fiscal 
year starting next July 1. 

In February, SALES MANAGEMENT 
wrote to the Governors of the other 
47 states, mentioning Governor Leh- 
man’s action, to find out what recom- 
mendations they may have made, or 
may plan to make, on state-sponsored 
campaigns this year. 

At this writing, 26 states have re- 
plied. These appear to be a repre- 
sentative cross-section of states, large 
and small, in all sections of the coun- 
try. The trends are mixed. 

Among the six New England states, 
New Hampshire expects to spend 
more and Massachusetts less than at 
present. The other four would spend 
about the same. For 1941, it is esti- 
mated that travel expenditures in these 
six states totaled $500,000,000, of 
which somewhat more than half went 
to Massachusetts and Maine combined. 

Maine reports that its advertising 
program for the 1943 fiscal year will 
continue on the present basis, with 
$170,000 being spent for the three- 
fold purpose of attracting tourists and 
industries and helping to market 
Maine products, 

Governor Robert O. Blood has ap- 
proved New Hampshire's enlarged 
Spring and Summer recreational cam- 


paign, handled by the State’s Planning 
and Development Commission. About 
$70,000 will be spent to cover ex- 
hibits, booklets, publicity, etc., as well 
as space advertising. Each of six re- 
gional associations in that State has a 
state appropriation. 

The annual fund of Massachusetts, 
for tourists, industries and products, 
currently is $61,440, but “all adver- 
tising will be cut to a minimum this 
year.” 

Connecticut's Development Com- 
mission will have $75,000 available 
for promoting industrial, agricultural, 
recreational and residential resources. 
This figure—the same as that of the 
current year—also covers salaries, re- 
search and planning. This State plans 
to ‘continue and possibly “a our 
recreational advertising.” 

Governor Edison of New Jersey has 
recommended $50,000 for the work of 
the New Jersey Council in the year 
starting next July 1, but the appropria- 
tion is still undecided. In this year, 
New Jersey is spending $90,000 for 
various purposes. At the Governor's 
request, New Jersey is curtailing na- 
tional advertising, but is emphasizing 
defense workers’ vacations at its re- 
sorts. 


Largest Spender to Continue 


Pennsylvania’s appropriations were 
made for the two-year period ending 
May 31, 1943, and Governor Arthur 
H. James writes that ‘No recommen- 
dations to the Legislature are planned 
at this time, Our intention is to con- 
tinue the state promotional advertis- 
ing, with such modifications as are 
necessary because of war conditions.” 

With probably the largest appropri- 
ation of any state, Pennsylvania de- 
votes $200,000 annually to tourist 
promotion and $140,000 for industrial 
promotion. For actual advertising, 
Pennsylvania spends $107,000 annu- 
ally to attract tourists and $81,500 to 
attract industries. 

Governor Colgate W. Darden, Jr., 
of Virginia points out that his prede- 
cessor, Governor James H. Price, pre- 
senting his proposed budget to the 
General Assembly, recommended a 
total of $71,185 for state advertising 
expenses for the year beginning next 
July 1. This figure is about the same 
as that for each of the last two years, 
with about $40,000 for newspaper and 
magazine advertising recommended 
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for each of the next two fiscal years. 

West Virginia, spending $37,500 a 
year, will “stress vacation facilities in 
wartime, but will make no appeal to 
tourists at large.” 

“In my view,” writes Governor J. 
Melville Broughton of North Caro- 
lina, “it would be unwise for states to 
terminate their advertising programs. 
While a gense pe for war is the su- 
preme duty and purpose of the people 
and of all the states . . . industry must 
go on; people employed in industry 
necessarily must have some leisure 
time that they may properly use for 
travel and recreation.” 

North Carolina spends directly 
about $100,000 a year. “Since the 
declaration of war,’’ Governor Brough- 
ton says, ‘our policy has been to pro- 
ceed ... on a time limit basis. That 
is, we are not making any fixed or 
long-time contracts for advertising, but 
are proceeding on a basis of closely 
observing results as related to contem- 
porary conditions.” 

Executives of Georgia and Florida 
point out that these states do not con- 
duct state-sponsored programs. “At 
the last election,” however, reports 
B. E. Thrasher, Jr., State Auditor of 
Georgia, “a Constitutional Amend- 
ment was adopted allowing expendi- 
ture of state tax funds for this purpose. 
It will take action of the General As- 
sembly to appropriate funds and to set 
up machinery for carrying on an ad- 
vertising program. I do not believe 
that under present conditions the state 
will attempt to inaugurate such a pro- 
gram for several years.” 


Michigan May Double Budget 


Governor Spessard L. Holland of 
Florida points out that his state is be- 
ing promoted, privately, by such or- 
ganizations as the Florida Citrus 
Commission, Lakeland; Florida Hotel 
Commission, Tallahassee; and State 
Chamber of Commerce, Jacksonville. 

Indiana’s annual fund for travel 
and industrial advertising is $25,000, 
says Governor Henry F. Schricker. 
“The State Legislature will not meet 
for another year. I cannot say at this 
time what my recommendation will 
be. It will be based on economic con- 
ditions in our state at that time.” 

Michigan’s current annual fund, for 
tourist, industrial and product promo- 
tion combined, is $162,500. But in 
his message to the Legislature on Janu- 
ary 3, Governor Murray D. Van 
Wagoner recommended that the ap- 
ay. were for tourist promotion alone 

doubled to $200,000 annually. He 
estimated the state’s total income from 
the tourist industry in 1940 at $411,- 
000,000 and the total number of 
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tourists at 11,770,000. ‘The entire 
state profits from tourist business, in- 
cluding the State Government itself,” 
the Governor explained, ‘‘for northern 
counties can better carry their share 
of the cost . . . as tourist income in- 
creases. 


“It is time for the state itself, to 
step into the field and, with the help 
of existing agencies, plan and execute 
a long-range program of advertising 
Michigan as a whole.” 

Governor Dwight Griswold reports 
that Nebraska conducts no state-spon- 
sored program and that he has made 
no suggestions for one, North Da- 
kota’s Legislature does not meet until 
January, 1943, but Governor John 
Moses writes that “I do not intend to 
propose any advertising program” for 
the state, then. 

On the other hand, Harlan J. Bush- 
field, Governor of South Dakota, em- 
phasizes, without mentioning figures, 
that, “South Dakota expects to con- 
tinue its regular program of advertis- 
ing in spite of the war. Advertising 
is a business that does not permit 
closing our books and discharging the 
help. Our merchandise once known 
to the public must be kept before the 
public.” 


Western Programs Continue 


Glenn A. Green, Director of Pub- 
licity of Arkansas, replies that this 
state spends about $39,000 annually 
in advertising for tourists and indus- 
tries and plans to continue in 1942 
on that basis. “Our plans thereafter 
are dependent on developments. We 
will attempt to enlist financial support 
of vacation and tourist tradesmen this 
year.” 

California and Montana reply that 
they conduct no state-sponsored pro- 
grams. Montana's Legislative Assem- 
bly does not meet until next January. 
Through the All-Year Club of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles, and Cali- 
fornians, Inc., and other organizations, 
California has long been one of the 
largest community advertisers, but 
does not operate its own publicity or 
advertising bureau. California’s major 
privately-sponsored campaigns con- 
tinue. 

E, P. Carville, Governor of Nevada, 
writes that “the last Legislature did 
not appropriate funds for the mainte- 
nance of a publicity board, and while 
there is a small amount left from the 
last appropriation made for that pur- 
pose, there is not sufficient money to 
carry on an extensive advertising cam- 
paign.” 

Advertising efforts of Oregon are 
being ‘“‘limited,” reports Governor 
Charles A. Sprague, but Arizona and 


New Mexico are going ahead without 
major change. 

Governor John E. Miles of New 
Mexico says, “We hope to continue 
the program this year on virtually the 
same scale as in the past.’”” New Mex. 
ico spends $75,000 annually in adver- 
tising through the State Highway 
Department, to attract tourists. 

“Arizona does not have an appropri- 
ation for general advertising purposes,” 
explains Hal Mitchell, executive sec- 
retary to Governor Sidney P. Osborn, 
“but it does print a monthly magazine, 
Arizona Highways, at a cost of ap- 
proximately $100,000 annually. Its 
objectives are to attract tourists and 
industries and call attention . . . to 
the state's products. 

“There is no regular session of the 
State Legislature this year, and there- 
fore no recommendation will be sub- 
mitted by the Governor for a change 
in the present program.” 

The State of Washington has an 
annual fund of $125,000, to attract 
tourists and industries and promote 
state products. Ross L. Cunningham, 
assistant to Governor Arthur B. Lang- 
lie, says that “we have discontinued 
Our magazine advertising schedules, 
but are holding the appropriation in 
abeyance, and intend to re-enter the 
field as soon as conditions warrant.” 

In 1941 attendance in the national 
parks and other areas administered by 
the National Park Service, rose frem 
about 17,000,000 to more than 21,- 
000,000. This was owing largely to 
increased general income. 

National income continues to ex- 
pand, but so do the restrictions on 
how it is to be spent. There will be 
less travel for pleasure this year. 


Travel Builds National Unity 


On the other hand, there will con- 
tinue to be plenty of travel. People 
are on the move, to new jobs and new 
industries, more than ever before. 
War-born cities are growing up, from 
Maryland to Texas and California. 
The airplane industry is sprouting 
forth in Michigan and Oklahoma and 
Nebraska, and other states, as well as 
in Los Angeles, Buffalo and Seattle. 
Munitions plants have gone to work 
on the fringes of the Rockies near 
Denver and Salt Lake City. The alu- 
minum industry is expanding from 
Georgia to the Columbia River. 

Not merely as casual visitors, but 
as workers and residents, Americans 
are learning more about other sec- 
tions of the country, In the process 
the nation should develop new unity 
and solidarity—providing the basis 
for more effective travel campaigns 
after the war. This kind of travel 
“Strengthens America.” 
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A cross-section of America—headed for HOME 
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Mpyictory 


= how the husbands of five new Journal subscribers 
— in Los Angeles would look, grouped exactly as their wives’ 
STAMPS subscriptions were taken. Across the country, Journal sub- 
scription records are keeping pace with the new money— 
proving that “this time” the money goes into the HOME 
—not into silk-shirt extravagance. ... For wherever the 


Journal goes, there’s a wide-awake woman looking for 


practical help in her home-making and in her spending! 


Measure of the Journal's growing sales power: 
$1,511,368 advertising revenue increase in 1941 
- « » $546,699 first-quarter increase for 1942! 
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W Journal subscribers 
- Los Angeles 


Occupation 


Clerical 
Denti st 
Owner 
Gashier 
Owner 
Artist 
Gashier 
Foreman 


stenographer 

Widow 

owner of Trucks 
jneer 

Tneurence Agen’ 

Attorney 

Banker 


Owner 


stenographer 


Clerk 
Claim Dept. Cle 
Frame Builder 
tician 
Telephone Opes 
Manufacturer 
Auto Dealer 
Real Estate OW 
Salesman 
Magazine Sale’ 
Own Head insu 
Gen. Mer- 
Secretary 
architect 
Salesman 
Grocery Empl 
Truck Driver 
Laborer 


On the 


Wartime Sales Front 


New Things to Sell 


Reynolds Metals Co., having already 
added war-born products to its line, 
now offers to firms with definite pri- 
Ority ratings a new “water-proof, 
vapor-proof material for defense pack- 
aging” called Type B Victory Stock, to 
be used as titewraps, cartons, liners, 
bags, etc. . . . Rile-Coe, Inc., is about 
to market a cotton fabric saturated 
with yi containing chlorophyl to 
wrap and preserve fruits and tobacco 
products. . . . Union Bay State Co. 
has a new filler and has developed a 
process for mixing it with latex—for 
cementing, impregnating, coating—to 
increase latex volume “from 50 to 
300%. . . . New England Collapsible 
Tube Co, is selling “primarily to our 
regular customers’ Sheffaloy tubes 
made of non-critical metals for tooth 
paste, shaving creams and many other 
products. Armstrong Cork Co. 
now produces its Marbelle Linoleum 
with cotton backing instead of burlap, 
thus keeping the line on the market. 


Salesmen at Work 


Salesmen for Henry Disston & Sons, 
Inc., are doing a job for their country 

and their company—by planting the 
Disston “Conservation Serves Every- 
one” booklet and 35 instructions cards 
for workmen in every spot where 
Disston saws are in use. This inten- 
sive effort is to make sure saws do the 
special work for which they are in- 
tended, with least breakage of tools 
and waste of materials. . . . Tomlinson 
Fort, Westinghouse assistant manager 
of central station sales, told the New 
York, March 4-5, marketing -onfer- 
ence of the American Management 
Association that Westinghouse sales- 
men trained for peace-time tasks are 
now key men in converting the com- 
pany and hundreds of its customer 
companies to all-out war production. 
He said: “They familiarized them- 
selves with priority regulations, located 
many urgently needed sub-contractors, 
found new war uses {or peace-time 
machines, aided in putting retired 
electrical apparatus back into active 
duty.” 


“Silver Lining” for Archery 


War clouds have brightened busi- 
ness for the country’s few large and 
many small producers of archery 
goods, for no rubber and little metal 
is required—and more golfers are ex- 
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pected to take up archery. A little 
short on Irish linen for bowstrings 
but long on everything else—turkey 
pointer and feathers, bow woods such 
as Oregon yew, osage orange and even 
lemon wood from Cuba—and requir- 
ing trifling quantities of metal for 
points, the industry is cheerful. Stan 
Fisher, eastern sales manager for Ben 
Pearson Co., says demand is up at least 
50% already among stores specializing 
in tennis, golf and ski equipment, 
those handling hunting and fishing 
goods and general sportswear. A pro- 
motion tie-up with the Civilian De- 
fense physical fitness division may 
make archery doubly popular with all 
sorts of people for all seasons out- 
doors. 


Packers Sell Plenty 


Meat volume is huge. And with 
“meat for defense’ as a slogan, pack- 
ers hope to get high priority ratings 
to secure equipment and repair mate- 
rials. . . . Swift lines take on a war 
character. ‘Defense hams and bacon” 
are processed to last longer without 
spoilage; boneless beef is packed in 
cartons; dried egg production is grow- 
ing rapidly. . . . Now that the Gov- 
ernment is saving 1,640,000 pounds 
of tin (1941 estimate) by the no-tin 
rule against packing dog food, John 
Morell & Co. is dehydrating its Red 
Heart line and selling it in fiber car- 
tons sealed with bonderized plate at 
either end, stating that one carton is 
equivalent to 214 cans. It continues 
its “rotating diet’’ A, B, and C, beef, 
fish and cheese foods, . . . Quick 
frozen food packers expect a rising 
volume this year over 1941. Birds 
Eye Frosted Foods is expanding its 
advertising and merchandising. 


Wartime Ads 


J. 1. Case Co., maker of tractors and 
farm machinery, celebrates its 100th 
year in business with 1942 advertising 
selling the importance of the nation’s 
15,000 farm implement dealers to 
farmers and public as the ‘ordnance 
officers of the food front.” 

Pure Oil Co. runs a full page in 
Life headed “An Open Letter to Tire 
Thieves’’--because ‘“‘tire theft has 
risen to new heights’”—saying to such 
gentry: ‘Before you plan your next 
job, will you look up at Old Glory— 
needing every son on her side in her 
fight for life?” and so on. . . . Gen- 
eral Electric’s current appliance adver- 


tising sells no products today; it te!'s 
consumers how to get more servic 
from refrigerators, cleaners, etc., tha: 
are already in their homes. . . . Bond 
Clothes, with nine stores in the New 
York area, employs big newspap:r 
space to say: ‘Frankly, we'd rather 
sell you a Defense Bond than a Bond 
suit or topcoat. Clothes can wait 
spend, gentlemen! Start hoarding. 
Put away as many Defense Bonds and 
Stamps as you can!” 


Of Ice—and Refrigerators 


People must protect food. Wash- 
ington shows signs of recognizing that 
fact. While stopping production of 
electric refrigerators with one hand 
to save vital metals for war—it en- 
courages ice distribution by giving ice 
companies a green light on tires and 
trucks. The ice making industry, 
which has never used its full capacity 
for manufacture, expects to sell more 
in 1942 than in 1941. However, hold- 
ing its breath for fear unforeseen lim- 
itations will check it somewhere, the 
National Association of Ice Industries 
has not yet decided to run its annual 
cooperative national advertising cam- 
paign. 

“Ice box’’ makers are on the fence. 
One important company has gone out 
of business. Others expect to live for 
the moment on small stocks in ware- 
houses. They can use enameled wood; 
but that’s about all they saw before 
them. However, Coolerator—biggest 
factor in the industry—having stopped 
output of standard metal refrigerators, 
is just now getting into production 
with a novel box of five cubic feet 
capacity. The outside cabinet and in- 
side lining is made of pressed wood 
Masonite with a baked enamel finish 
that looks and feels like steel, but 
“saves 100 Ib, of steel” per unit. Only 
eight pounds of metal are necessary 
for door hardware, shelves and drip 
pan. Coolerator will make 4,000 of 
these units in March and maybe 
15,000 in April. Volume after that is 
in the lap of the gods. 

Creation of this new ice refrigerator 
keeps all of Coolerator’s sales force on 
the job (“A few weeks ago, with 
nothing to sell,” Robert J. Van Hyn- 
ing, eastern division manager, told us, 
“I was about to move out to my 
farm’). Previously Coolerator output 
was sold largely through merchan- 
dising ice companies with exclusive 
franchises. Now, with the permission 
of franchise holders, some of these 
new units will be sold through depatt- 
ment, hardware and furniture stores 
which are keen to handle them, Retail 
prices, in the $65-$70 bracket, are 
about the same as on steel refriget 
ators of this size. 
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The Sixty Best Test 


Varkets Evaluated on 
an Efficiency Basis 


NDER the title “Sixty Test 

Markets,” the Providence 

Evening Bulletin published 

an analysis of the survey 
called “Advertising Agency Execu- 
tives Pick Best Test Markets of the 
Country’” made by the Ross Federal 
Research Corp. for SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, and published in this mag- 
azine August 1, 1940. 

In this survey, the third of a series, 
162 advertising agency account execu- 
tives, space buyers, and officers picked 
the best test cities in each or any of 
three population groups for the prod- 
uct of a hypothetical manufacturer 
who was about to put a 25-cent item 
on the market nationally, to be dis- 
tributed through drug, variety, and de- 
partment stores. 

These agency executives were not 
shown any list of cities. They gave 
snap judgments, based presumably on 
their past experience, and mentioned 
164 cities. Forty-six per cent of the 
mentions went to 60 cities in the 
population group 100,000 to 499,999. 
After they had given Ross Federal 
men their choices of cities they were 
asked what they considered the most 
important factors in choosing a test 
market. 


Scientific Re-evaluation 


The Providence Evening Bulletin 
took these ten factors and developed 
a rating system for each one on a. 
scientific rather than a snap judgment 
basis. For example, the factor men- 
tioned most frequently by the agency 
executives was ‘good advertising 
coverage at reasonable rates,’’ The 
measurable factors considered in pre- 
paring a rating for mewspapers in 
these cities were circulation, milline 
rate, and circulation concentration. A 
newspaper covering only 50% of the 
families of the city would rate 50%; 
the city with the lowest flat or open 
tate in a geographical area would be 
rated 100 for milline rate; the city 
with the highest per cent of circulation 
concentrated in the ABC city in each 
geographical area would be rated 100 
on concentration. The ratings on these 
three factors were then combined. 
Similar measurable ratings were de- 
veloped for the nine other factors. 

_ the ten factors which are evaluated 
in ‘he study of cities in the 100,000- 
49° 999 group are: 
Good advertising coverage at 
reasonable rates. 
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It's the 
AREA of INFLUENCE 
That Really Counts! 


When picking media in the essential Troy- 
Albany-Schenectady Metropolitan District*, 
check the actual areas of influence—the one 
factor that really counts. 


‘ Wey ee 
‘ *) \ OAS Maa . 
pean eben Vnmren eerie NODOE teen weetinet renee rr 


cap rn see 


You'll find that a very large and important 
segment of this $199,031,000 sales field can 
be reached only through the use of The 
Record Newspapers, which enable you to 


reach more than 38,000 homes—and at one 
low cost, 12c per line. 


More than 140,000 persons, one-third of 
all consumers in the above Metropolitan Dis- 
trict, live within the area of influence of Troy's 
sole dailies, which provide the second greatest 
verifiable buying group in this—America's 
27th—population center. 


* As defined by the Bureau of Census. 


fe \ THE TROY RECORD 
sewsrarers |THE TIMES RECORD 


THE TROY RECORD CO J. A. VIGER, ADVERTISING MANAGER 
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“Listen, Butch, all I want you to remember is this: Four years from now 
Babcock, Belch & Barth will again be making underpants instead of 
cartridge belts, and we'll be lookin’ for your business. The pants may be 
made outa plastic with trimmings of glass lace and finished with a band of 
milk, soy beans and hydrogen; but they'll be damned good pants. See?” 


* 


2. Average family income which 
correlates closely with its sec- 
tion. 

3. A — which is diversi- 
fied, representative, well bal- 
anced, of average cultural level. 

4. An average level of business 
activity. 

5. Suitable and sufficient distribu- 
tive outlets. 

6. Well diversified industry. 


. A self-contained spi | well 
isolated from nearby markets. 

8. Close to average retail sales per 
family. 

9. Compact boundaries for sales 
and checking efficiency. 

10. Advertising media which are 
cooperative. 


In the over-all summary Denver 
comes Out on top as the most efficient 
market, followed by Providence, Oak- 
land, Seattle, Portland, Ore., Cincin- 
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nati, New Haven, Evansville, Louis- 
ville, and Bridgeport. When broken 
down geographically, the attempt at 
scientific evaluation follows closely the 
Original ranking by agency executives 
fer such cities as Providence, New 
Haven, Utica, Minneapolis, Atlanta, 
Birmingham, New Orleans, Houston, 
Denver, and Seattle (mentioning those 
in the upper half of most groups) but 
a decided lack of correlation for such 
cities as Hartford, Syracuse, Peoria, 
Kansas City, Des Moines, Washing- 
ton, Memphis, Fort Worth, and San 
Diego. 


Original Ranking by 
Ranking _Bulletin’s 
by “Scientific 
Agency Evaluation” 
Executives Method 


New England 
Providence ....... 2 1 
New Haven ...... 4 2 
Bridgeport ....... 7 3 
Springheld ....... 3 4 
Worcester ....... 5 5 
Hartford ........ 1 6 
Waterbury ...... 6 7 


Original Ranking by 
Ranking _ Bulletin’s 
by “Scientific 
Agency Evaluation’ 
Executives Method 


Viddle Atlantic 


i, 1 
ee 8 2 
Utica eg Oe 3 
Rochester .... 1 4 
Trenton ..... 4 5 
Syracuse 2 6 
Scranton ........ 6 7 
eee 5 8 
NE ive 4% 5.28 7 9 
East North Central 
Cincinnati ....... 4 1 
Evansville Pee: 2 
Grand Rapids ... 5 3 
Columbus oy 4 
Indianapolis ...... 3 5 
eee 6 6 
Fort Wayne ..... 8 7 
I cals aha: «, s,) 
ee 9 
South Bend ...... 11 10 
SUN haa ee -. 2 11 
Peoria ..... ise 12 
Youngstown ~ 13 
MN ig eos peuloures 12 14 
West North Central 
Minneapolis 3 1 
Wichita 3 2 
SS er ; 6 3 
Kansas City, Mo. 1 4 
Des Moines ...... 2 S$ 
es 4 6 
oS” ere 7 7 
South Atlantic 
MIN oo sin tse are 1 1 
aaa Siantie nae 2 
Wilmington ..... 3 3 
Washington ...... 2 4 
East South Central 
Louisville ....... 5 1 
Nashville ........ 4 2 
Birmingham ..... a 3 
Knoxville ....... 2 4 
Memphis ........ 5 
West South Central 
New Orleans .... 2 1 
Oklahoma City ... 6 2 
Houston ........ 4 3 
Dallas 1 4 
, ere 7 5 
Fort Worth ..... 4 6 
lg EES 5 7 
Mountain and Pacific 
Peeper re 2 1 
eee 5 2 
eee 4 3 
Portland ........ 1 4 
ae 6 5 
San Diego ..... cae 6 
Salt Lake City ... 7 7 


The Providence Bulletin analysis has 
aroused wide-spread interest among 
national advertisers and their agencies, 
and has brought many letters and tele- 
phone calls to SALES MANAGEMENT 
for reprints of the original survey. 
The Chicago chapter of the American 
Marketing Association devoted an en- 
tire evening to a discussion of the 
Providence. study. General consensus 
seems to be, “Fresh, interesting 4p- 
proach; vast amount of condensed 
information.” 
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9 OUT OF 10 aha Maan’ 


are prospects 
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No OTHER SINGLE MEDIUM can 
approach the New York Subways for 
completeness of advertising coverage 


of New York City adults. 


Consider these FACTS about sub- 
way riders: 

In a month 5,638,800 indi- 

viduals ride the subways. Of 

these, 4,787,370 are New 

York City residents 20 years 

and older. 


That is 89.1 per cent of all the New 
Yorkers shown to be in those age 
brackets by the 1940 Census. 


Sat 
—— 


Subway advertising thus makes 
prospects of 9 out of every 10 New 
York adults—giving new meaning to 
the term “overall coverage of the met- 
ropolitan market.” 


The intensity of this coverage can 
be measured by the fact that subways 
are used an average of 26% times a 
month by the city’s earning and buy- 
ing millions... insuring tremendous 
repetitive advertising force for your 
sales message. 


Use the Subways — Your Customers Do 


NEW YORK SUBWAYS ADVERTISING CO., INC. 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


1942 


Spread from the consumer booklet, 


“Making Rope Last Longer,” issued by 
Plymouth coincidentally with its Emer- 
gency Service Book No. 2. Says the 
company, in the introduction, “If every 
piece of rope used in 1942 were made to 
last 10% longer . . . the country’s stock- 


pile would be increased by 15,000,000 


Plymouth Cordage Shows Buyers 
How to Carry On Under Priorities 


Instead of apologizing for substitutions, an “Emergency Service” 


(manned by top executives) tells customers how and why they 


must gulp and grin at regulations. The approach is positive. 


Therefore it is clicking smoothly. 


BY E. 


ROOS 


Vice-President and Sales Director, 
Plymouth Cordage Co., North Plymouth, Mass. 


HERE'S a lot of talking these 

days about what advertising can 

do to hold the market for prod- 

ucts during the period when 
war will absorb materials and manu- 
facturing facilities. 

We should be giving just as much 
thought and attention to the ways in 
which salesmen can do their share in 
holding these markets. 

No one has to worry about the 
“morale’’ of an advertisement. A 
printed message is always as strong as 
the words and illustrations put into it, 
but a sales organization is like an 
army. It must have an aggressive job 
to do or it loses its punch. Without 
a definite objective, it may not ‘be 
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available as a striking force when it is 
urgently needed. 

No sales force can hold its dash and 
verve if its men spend their time 
apologizing for delayed deliveries or 
explaining that certain goods are un- 
available. These explanations must be 
made, of course, but in the long run, 
unless salesmen are given some more 
positive assignment than serving solely 
as diplomats of allocation, their sell- 
ing muscles are going to become 
flabby. 

Early in the era of priorities, Ply- 
mouth Cordage Co. found itself able 
to deliver its ‘‘Ship-Brand”’ all-manila 
rope to a complicated list of indus- 
tries involved in’ national defense, but 


pounds.” 


forced to supply a rope containing not 
more than 50% manila fiber to all 
other industries, with the result that 
there was great similarity between the 
products of all manufacturers of rope. 

Since Plymouth has always special- 
ized in a top grade, 100% manila 
rope, we were faced with the question 
of whether to have our salesmen 
merely explain the condition, or to 
give them a definite new slant which 
could be used as the basis for aggres- 
sive action, 


Unscrambling Confusion 


Feeling that a sales force must have 
something to “‘sell,” and knowing that 
our trade had been thrown into con- 
fusion by the priority orders, we de- 
cided to arm our men with complete 
information on the new conditions 
under which our customers must op- 
erate. If our men couldn't sell rope 
in the old enthusiastic way, they would 
at least have a positive approach to 
an inherently negative situation. 

As a basis for establishing this posi- 
tive approach, we set up—overnight 
—an emergency service department, 
consisting of top executives from every 
department of the company. It was 
the job of this department to obtain 
quickly complete information on the 
new rulings, digest and collate them, 
and formulate simple explanations of 
ways and means by which our cus- 
tomers could adjust their businesses to 
the new conditions with a minimum 
loss of time. 

Naturally, this service was built 
around OPM (now WPB) orders, the 
reasoning being that both jobbers and 
dealers had been thrown into con- 
fusion by an abrupt change in their 
marketing methods. It was felt that 
both distributors and retailers would 
deeply appreciate and long remember 
anything which Plymouth could do to 
help them to adjust themselves quickly 
to the new marketing conditions. 

On the same day that definite orders 
were crystallized in Washington, 4 
group composed of the Plymouth sales 
manager, the advertising manager, 4 
representative from the advertising 
agency, the superintendent of produc- 
tion and a representative from the ly- 
mouth laboratory met. For two <ays 
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they labored in developing a 12-page 
handbook, a service file on OPM reg- 


ulations and laying the groundwork 
for a continuous supply of emergency 
service bulletins. 

The “Emergency Service Hand- 
book” consisted of a message from 
E. W. Brewster, Plymouth president, 
pledging the company to a continua- 
tion of the emergency service depart- 
ment as a Clearing house for questions 
raised by the emergency; a complete 
description of the new rope for non- 
defense industries as specified by 
OPM; a weight and strength table, 
showing exactly what could be ex- 
pected of the emergency brand of 
rope; a clear and concise listing of 
exactly who could continue to sell and 
use 100% manila rope, and who 
would be required to sell and use the 
emergency grade of rope. 

In addition, copies of standard lit- 
erature on the regular Plymouth Ship- 
Brand manila rope were tipped in to 
the pages of the handbook with sup- 
plementary copy showing exactly how 
the emergency grade could be applied 
to the jobs described in this literature. 
Still another page showed how the 
“Plymouth Rope Sales-Maker,” a floor 
display of rope for hardware stores, 
could be adjusted to a display of the 
emergency grade of rope. Along with 
the handbook and emergency file went 
a special sticker to be attached to the 
tope display, explaining where the 
emergency brand must be used and 
where Plymouth Ship-Brand all-manila 
rope could be used, 


Kept Up-to-Date 


As a further service, a file folder 
was included, for use by the distrib- 
utor in keeping the reference materials 
readily available. 

Since this material was issued, the 
emergency service department has been 
constantly on the job, and from time 
to time has issued special service bul- 
letins, keeping Plymouth salesmen 
equipped with last-minute information 
on modifications and changes of gov- 
ernment orders. 

This service made a distinct hit with 
distributors and retailers, but more im- 
poriant it sends Plymouth salesmen 
along their routes with something like 
positive, instead of negative objec- 
tives. Instead of apologies, they have 
a cefinite and helpful program to 


offer, which they know their custom- 
ers will appreciate. There’s a lot of 
ditterence between those two condi- 
tions, as every sales manager knows. 


€ coming of actual warfare has 
chenged the Plymouth problem only 
in ‘atensity and degree. 
mediately after Pearl Harbor, the 
tnment wisely reserved all stocks 
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Place your advertising program in The Miami 
Herald and you will open the door to one of 
America’s foremost markets to your product... 
Not only the door of the Miami City Zone terri- 
tory, where The Herald covers more than 
60,000 of the 67,000 resident families, but also 
that of the vast agricultural region surround- 
ing it. 


Average Net Paid CITY ZONE Circulation, 
6 Months, Ending Sept. 30, 1941 


DAILY 60,321 SUNDAY 60,405 


Average Net Paid CITY ZONE Circulation, 
6 Months, Ending March 31, 1941 


DAILY 75,476 SUNDAY 74.788 


Average Net Paid TOTAL Circulation, 
6 Months, Ending Sept. 30, 1941 


DAILY 79,827 SUNDAY 85,139 


Average Net Paid TOTAL Circulation, 
6 Months, Ending March 31, 1941 


DAILY 100,225 SUNDAY 106,956 


| oat Prizes nor Premiums | 


used by The Herald to attain 
L circulation. 


USE A PROVEN MEDIUM IN A PROVEN MARKET 


Che Miami Herald 


STORY, BROOKS G&G FINLEY — National Representatives 
GREATER MIAMI — “A NATIONAL MARKET” 
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of manila fiber for the most urgent 
War uses. 

This meant that our customers must 
again go through the complicated 
een of switching a part of their 

usiness to rope containing no manila 
fiber. As the differences in tensile 
strength between manila and other 
fibers is considerable, this meant that 
our emergency service department 
must work fast, if it was to live up 
to its objective of supplying the sales 
force with all the facts their cus- 
tomers would need in adjusting them- 
selves to new conditions. 

Again within 48 hours after Gov- 
ernment regulations were issued a 
complete new emergency service book 
had been planned; written, edited and 
was on its way to the printer. 

Emergency Service Book No. 2 dis- 
cusses the war plan for users and 
sellers of rope. It answers seven ques- 
tions vital to the users of rope: 

(1) What kinds of fiber are com- 
monly used in rope making and where 
are such fibers obtained? (2) Is there 
a serious shortage of rope-making 
fibers? (3) For whom must manila 
fiber be reserved? (4) What fibers 
are available for rope for non-defense 


uses? (5) Can manila fiber be grown 
on the Western Hemisphere? (6) 
How can I help to conserve fiber for 
national defense? (7) What effect 
does Preference Order M-36 as it is 
now amended (by Amendment No. 
2*) have on the rope stocks now in 
the hands of wholesalers and retailers? 

In addition the book offers a com- 
plete program for conserving the coun- 
try’s rope supply, explaining, in detail, 
the things rope users can do to help. 

Here again almost as soon as the 
new Government regulations were in 
his hands, the Plymouth salesman was 
equipped with sales tools to help his 
customers operate to best advantage 
within the limits of those regulations. 
Our wartime sales policy doesn’t sell 
any more rope, because the demand is 
greater than the supply, but it does 
keep our sales force in gear, and, in 
turn, helps us to preserve the trade 
relations that will be needed when 
Plymouth Ship-Brand 100% manila 
rope comes back from the wars. 


* Effective Dec. 19, 1941, the OPM 
issued an amendment to the General Pref- 
erence Order M-36 to conserve the supply 
and direct the distribution of manila fiber 
and manila cordage. 


Trend Is Toward Fewer Calls, 
Larger Orders, in General 
Merchandise Jobbing Field 


General merchandise wholesalers, just like the grocery and hard- 


ware wholesalers, as reported in the March 1 issue, see an end to 


the hand-to-mouth buying era; cutting of sales travel presents 


problems in rural districts. 


This is a survey based upon personal 


interviews by Ross Federal men in 15 cities. 


BY PHILIP SALISBURY 


Executive Editor 


ERE are highlights from the 

interviews which Ross Fed- 

eral representatives had with 

the executives of general 
merchandise wholesale houses late in 
February: 


1. Many wholesalers have either 
eliminated distant territories from 
sales travel, or are planning to do so. 


2. Their salesmen are being in- 
structed to travel more slowly and to 
cover territories more completely. 


3. They feel greatly increased de- 
mand from small towns and rural 
communities, but tire rationing is 
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causing them to depend more upon 
mail and telephone than on personal 
visits. 


4. One big firm plans to open 
exhibits in large towns to attract mer- 
chants from the smaller centers, thus 
relieving the strain on salesmen. 


5. Deliveries have been reduced in 
frequency. 


6. Manufacturers’ salesmen are 
traveling by train much more than 
formerly, with many doubling up with 
other salesmen who are still using cars. 


These are but a few of the signifi- 
cant facts from the interviews with 


leading wholesalers in San Francisco 


Kansas City, Louisville, St. Paul 
Memphis, Baltimore, Buffalo, Char 
lotte, Dallas, Chicago, Boston, Albany 
Cleveland, Indianapolis, and Spokane 


As compared with the food anc 
hardware wholesalers (see March 
SM) they have so far done less cut 
ting of sales travel. About half o: 
them have either eliminated distan: 
territories or are having their salesmen 
make the rounds less frequently. The 
other half seems to believe that condi 
tions will ease a bit so far as tires are 
concerned. One big mid-western 
wholesaler said, “If the present tire 
rationing continues so that tires are 
not available to our salesmen, we will 
recommend that they continue to cove: 
their territories on buses or railroads. 
However, we would rather wait until 
it is certain that tires will not be avail- 
able. The war may be over sooner 
than we expect and there may be no 
need to change present operations.” 
His feeling of optimism may not be 
realistic, but he is entitled to his 
opinion. 


Emphasis on Large Orders 


Some wholesalers are telling their 
men to continue using their cars, but 
to use public transportation systems 
whenever possible. Several are apply- 
ing stringent rules about use of the 
company’s cars for pleasure driving. 


A Louisville wholesaler has the idea 
that his “home” territory has never 
been developed as intensively as it 
might be; he is thinking of eliminat- 
ing distant territories and putting on 
a constructive drive for more near-by 
business. 

An Indianapolis wholesaler has not 
eliminated any territory formerly 
served, but now salesmen are not call- 
ing on any customers oftener than 
once a week, whereas formerly they 
called on many twice. 

Larger orders are being emphasized 
by practically all wholesalers. A Mem- 
phis man put it this way: ‘While we 
have not created a definite mileage for 
our sales force to travel a day or a 
week, we have carefully and definitely 
explained the situation to the men, 
asking them to explain the situation 
to customers and to get orders cover- 
ing a larger assortment for a longer 
period of time.’ This seems to be 
working out satisfactorily for most 
wholesalers, 

The problem of deliveries is not 
acute with most of these wholesalers 
because most of them depend upon 
trucking services or rail, but where 
they have their own trucks they are 
being used less frequently and special 
deliveries have been stopped. 
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Manufacturers are going to have a 
very real problem in assuring them- 
elves that their goods will be repre- 
sented and will be pushed in the 
farming districts. This is going to 
call for such solutions as more pro- 
motion by mail, more trade paper ad- 
vertising and more advertising in 
consumer publications which are read 
by the small town merchant and his 
customers. A Charlotte, N. C.,, 
wholesaler said, “If the tire rationing 
program continues without further 
changes the company may have to re- 
sort to sending out printed catalogs.” 
Obviously the Deceit sie could not 
safely rest on the jobber’s own pro- 
motion of the manufacturer's merchan- 
dise. 

One of the smartest moves uncov- 
ered by the Ross Federal men in their 
survey was the plan now being put in 
operation by a mid-western wholesaler 
who is opening exhibits in larger 
towns to attract the merchants from 
the near-by smaller towns. This not 
only will relieve the strain on sales- 
men, but will provide for a_ better 
showing of the merchandise on dis- 
play than the salesman would have 
made with his verbal presentation. 


More “Merchant Travel” 


The sales manager of this company 
said, “If salesmen are unable to make 
their regular visits to the merchants, 
the latter will be obliged to visit the 
exhibits in the nearest large city in 
order to replenish their stocks. One 
problem which also concerns this firm 
has to do with the tendency of the 
farmer not to travel great distances to 
markets these days. Formerly our 
salesmen tried to cover the smaller 
towns frequented by farmers, but now 
they cannot. We hope that these ex- 
hibits will attract merchants within a 
50-mile radius.” 


The rationing of tires doesn’t seem 
to have made any material change in 
the frequency of visits from manu- 
facturers’ salesmen. Since wholesalers 
interviewed were large concerns in 
large cities they are accustomed to 
visits from local representatives of 
manufacturers or from men hitting the 
big spots by rail. 

The man over 40—or 50—or 60— 
is getting a break from the war. The 
feeling of this Indianapolis wholesaler 
is shared by many: “A few years ago 
we felt we were wise in replacing our 
oldcr salesmen with younger men, but 
tociy we find that the draft is fast 
cat: hing up with all the younger men. 
Now we are again putting our older 
mc back on the sales force.” 

0king ahead a bit into the future, 
mest of the sales executives of these 
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al 
KANSAS CITY 
WICHITA 
PONCA CITY 
AMARILLO 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
WICHITA FALLS 
FORT WORTH DALLAS 
WACO 
AUSTIN 
HOUSTON 
SAN ANTONIO GALVESTON 


CORPUS CHRISTI 


BROWNSVILLE 


TO MEXICO, CENTRAL 
AND SOUTH AMERICA 


OPERATED IN THE INTERESTS OF COMMERCE, THE POSTAL SERVICE AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 


CHICAGO 
a 


Commercial aviation has been judged 
indispensable to America’s wartime 
activities. By priority, U. S. airlines 
are receiving necessary parts, engines, 
instruments and accessories for oper- 
ation as usual. 


Braniff’s standards of maintenance re- 
main unchanged, even in these chang- 
ing days. Technicians and mechanics, 
long-skilled at their meticulous jobs, 
continue to give specialized attention 
daily to every working part of each 
giant Super-B-Liner. 


Braniff service to, through and from 
the Southwest between Chicago and 
the Texas Gulf can be depended upon 
—as usual—because Uncle Sam wants 
it that way. 


NEXT TRIP SOUTHWEST—FLY 


wholesale firms look for a highly un- 
usual and erratic 1942. As a Buffalo 
wholesaler put it, “Business for our 
company has always been greater the 
last six months of every year, but the 
reverse seems evident for 1942. We 
think that January to June will yield 
a greater volume than ever before in 
our history, but we are afraid that 
July to December will be slow because 
so many articles will be impossible to 
obtain.”’ 

Manufacturers who have never sold 
through general merchandise whole- 
salers have a great opportunity to do 


so today. As a Dallas man put it, 
“We plan to stay in business. We 
realize that many materials will be 
scarce Or unobtainable, but others will 
be plentiful and if we are not carrying 
them now, we shall put in these new 
lines.” 

This confirms the feeling expressed 
by so many of the grocery and hard- 
ware wholesalers—that there is no 
law that defines just what they may 
or may not sell, This year will see 
some strange bed-fellows in the stock 
rooms of American wholesaling estab- 
lishments. 


FROM BRASSIERES 
To BANDOLIERS 


Tillie once toiled in a world of brassieres, hankies, 
panties. Today she copes with bandoliers of machine 


gun shells. 


Tillie had to learn how to handle that machine.. an 
instruction book was her first aid. That book has seen 
much handling ... it has stood up well if it—like thou- 
sands we can show you—was bound in 


AROYDON COVER 


We are, and have been for many years, specialists in 
cover paper manufacture. Write today for samples and 
complete information on Kroydon Covers and their com- 
panions—Leathercraft Covers, Twiltex Covers. 


“THE COVER 


HOLYOKE CARD 


SPRINGFIELD 


PAPER MILL*’ 


and PAPER CO. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


How Many Firms 
Are Conserving 
Autos and Tires 


American business is still to 
marked degree indifferent to the n 
cessity for taking drastic steps to con 
serve what auto transportation it has 
at its disposal, reported J. Edwin 
Pasek, vice-president, the American 
Technical Society, Chicago, in an ad 
dress before last week's Marketing 
Conference of the American Manag« 
ment Association. Mr. Pasek has just 
completed a survey on business trans- 
portation policies among some 100 
companies in various industries. 

The speaker summarized the conser- 
vation programs he found in operation 
under two main heads: Plans for sav- 
ing cars and tires which the company 
advises or requires the salesmen them- 
selves to carry out, and plans which 
stem from changes in sales policy at 
the home office, 

Among the companies having trans- 
portation conservation programs, 
many, Mr. Pasek found, are carrying 
on educational campaigns among their 
men to build up the right attitude 
toward conservation. Much _ good 
literature on the proper care of cars 
and tires is available from the auto- 
mobile companies, he said. 


Care of Cars Imperative 


Among the specific plans reported 
from the field were: 

1. Salesmen being required to 
study the auto manual furnished by the 
manufacturer of his car. 

2. Company giving own instruc- 
tion course, designed by own technical 
staff. 

3. Company requiring service sta- 
tion check-up of car at definite in- 
tervals. 

4. Company requiring _ limited 
check-up every 1,000 miles, complete 
check-up every 5,000 miles. (A “‘posi- 
tive saving” of as high as 40% on 
individual cars in a fleet of 1,800, was 
reported here.) 

5. Several companies reporting in- 
stallation of governors with top speeds 
set at 40, 45 or 50 miles, 

6. One company reporting having 
company name burned into side walls 
of tires to give maximum protection 
against theft. 

7. One company having cut use of 
cars to a minimum—has laid up 50% 
of fleet for 1942. Some companies 
allowing salesmen to use cars only 
alternate weeks. 

8. Some companies requiring men 
to reduce mileage a flat 25%, and cut- 
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ting mileage allowances accordingly. 

9. One company is making a defi- 
nite effort to impress customers with 
fact that salesmen cannot make extra 
or useless calls. Men wearing buttons 
which say, ““One Call—for Defense.”’ 

10. One company is allowing only 
its country salesmen to use cars. City 
men now making only about half as 
many calls, but “men are doing a bet- 
ter and more complete job on those 
calls.”’ 

11. Unnecessary driving is being 
cut by scores of companies. One for- 
bids salesmen to go home for lunch. 
Another forbids use of cars to attend 
sales meetings. Another cuts out re- 
porting to office first thing in the 
morning—men go direct to territory. 
Many forbid any personal use of cars 
for any purpose. 

12. Men are being urged to make 
better use of mails and telephone to 
reduce the number and frequency of 
calls. 


Frills Are Out 


So far as sales policies affecting 
transportation are concerned, here are 
some highlights from the survey: 


|. Routine reporting to the home 
office is being required on a less fre- 
quent basis. 

2. More selective selling is being 
done—less frequent calls on small ac- 
counts, elimination of calls on accounts 
in isolated areas. 

3. One company has established a 
minimum shipment—all smaller quan- 
tities carry a service charge. Another 
has laid down a policy that merchan- 
dise once delivered cannot be picked 
up for return. 

i. Number and frequency of de- 
liveries are being cut in many locali- 
ties. 

5. Some companies are specifically 
training men more intensively on how 
to sell on first call. (One company 
will no longer allow a salesman to 
leave a bid on the first call and call 
back to find out whether the bid has 
been accepted.) 

6. There were frequent reports of 
territories being re-mapped to cut out 
back tracking, reduce total mileage. 

Frequency of sales meetings is 
being cut down, and the meetings that 
are still held are better planned for 
utmost efficiency. 

8. Some company headquarter 
Stafis are making a particular eftort to 
¢ initiative for better work pro- 
gtamming come from the salesmen 
themselves. Executives and salesmen 
together map the territory, study avail- 


abili'y and frequency of bus and auto 
transportation, together work out more 
effic 


nt territory coverage methods. 
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AKRON SALES TAX RECEIPTS 


UP 10.7% 


Far Ahead of State Average! 


50 E. 42nd Street, New York City 


% January Ist to February 2Ist prepaid sales tax re- 


ceipts for the State of Ohio show an increase of 2.5%, ° 


despite a loss of 56.8%, in stamp sales in the automotive 
classification. 


% SALES FOR SUMMIT COUNTY (AKRON) FOR THIS 
PERIOD INCREASED 10.7%, A GOOD INDICATION 
OF RETAIL BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN THIS GREAT 
INDUSTRIAL MARKET. 


% Akron advertisers find the Beacon Journal an out- 
standing medium for their sales messages. As proof for 
this statement we need only point out that during 1941, 
the Beacon Journal published 17,693,151 lines of adver- 
tising . . . 3,188,091 lines more than Ohio's second news- 


paper. Such a record is your assurance that the Beacon 
Journal gets results. 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


REPRESENTED BY: STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Atlanta 


’ 


NEWSPAPERS 


JOHN E. LUTZ 
435 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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Well, Boys and Gals, it’s March 15 
. and you'll have to grin and pay 


it. Anyhow, pay it. I shoved mine 
through the wicket on January 29. A 
young man in the line ahead of me 
paid $1, and somehow I didn’t envy 
him. 

* oe 

Utopia is mostly Uhopia. 
i 


A corn-doctor should know his cal- 
lusthenics. 

* ¢ 6 

The four-syllable designation ‘“‘fly- 
ing fortress’’ presents a problem to 
the men who write the news-headlines, 
and to the men who set them in type. 
I suggest a two-syllable substitute, 
namely, “‘airfort.’’ It is phonetically 
similar to the familiar “‘airport,’’ and 
saves eight characters in type-setting. 

x 

Incidentally, history may record it 

as “Yellow Peril Harbor.” 
2 4 

If Victor Herbert were alive today, 
he might write a number for an oper- 
etta in which some Siamese dancers 
would be ‘Babes in Thailand.” 

* * 

Sugar-rationing is a headache for 
the soft-drink bottlers. I should think 
Canada Dry might capitalize on this 
by reminding readers that it uses a 
minimum of sugar . . . that it is really 
“dry,” not sweet. 

* * 

“The school-boy wrote it: ‘People 
in this country are allowed only one 
wife. This is called monotony.’ ’’— 
Keystone Motorist. 

* * & 

In his Pulitzer Prize novel, ““H. M. 
Pulham, Esq.,"" J. P. Marquand had 
a line that had me nodding my head, 
like the Easter rabbit in the dealer's 
window. It was to the effect that 
people often apologize for stinkers by 
calling them “‘shy.”” They're shy, all 
right . . . shy common decency. 

* * * 

Bright line by N. W. Ayer for client 
Forstmann Woolens: ‘‘Forstmann vir- 
gin wool textures seem to second your 
motions instinctively.” 

ae 

Civilian America might take a leaf 
from the book of boxing: ‘Never 
underestimate your adversary.” As 
this is written, only Russia has inflicted 
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wholesale slaughter on the enemy, in 
spite of valiant fighting by the rest of 
the Allies. We may need singing and 
rhythmic dancing, but we need bomb- 
ers first. 

* oe # 

“First in wear, first in peace,” quips 

Pequot Sheets. 

a 


“AND NOW, A FEW WORDS 
FROM MY SPONSOR .. .” 


As we listen to the war-news, 
And find it mostly bad, 
Commercial interruptions ought to 
Somehow make us glad: 


(fortissimo, spiritoso) 


“And here's some news for housewives 
That is guaranteed to please: 

My sponsor, Schultz, announces now 
A new, amazing cheese! 


“You never tasted cheese like this 

In all your life, I’m sure. 

It's Schultz’s Kree-mee Kracker Spread— 
Delicious . . . wholesome . . . pure! 


“It's not exactly Chilton and 

It's hardly Liederkranz. 

Nor could you call it Cheddar cheese 
In any circumstance. 


“Kree-mee Kracker Spread, you see, 
Is different from these; 

A SPECIAL COMBINATION with 
A taste designed to tease! 


“The famous House of Schultz controls 
This old-world recipe. 

But . . . never mind the formula, 

Just taste this cheese and see! 


“Before you do another thing, 
Do this, and you'll be happy: 
Say ‘Grocer, give me Kree-mee Cheese, 
And, Brother, make it snappy!’ 


(diminuendo) 


“And now, I shall return you 
To the news-room and its maps, 
To hear how goes the battle with 
The skunky little Japs.” 

. . = 

Tessie O’Paque says mother-of-pearl 
is a lot of abalone. 

* * * 

Apropos of nothing, I thought of 
Wally as “the marry wife of Wind- 
sor.” 

* * &* 

And while the paronomastic mood 
is on (as when isn’t it?) we may as 
well predict that China will fight to 
the last Manchu. 

* * * 

Louisville's Bill Duncan sends an 
item from an old scrap-book which 
reveals the possible source of a line 


that appeared here about an inscri 
tion on a dog-house. It is from ove 
of the 1923 issues of the Sateve pc 
headed “Motto for a Dog-House,” a:.4 
is ingenious enough to merit reprir.c- 
ing in full: 

I love this little house because 

It offers, after dark, 

A pause for rest, a rest for paws, 

A place to moor my bark. 

* * * 

When Amos 'n’ Andy listen to the 
way we talk about ‘10 billions, 26 
billions, 100 billions,” they must think 
the Government ‘is stealing their act. 

* ok * 

Remington Electric Shaver is going 

after the men in the Service, with 


headlines like: ‘Here's something 
Dad didn’t have in °17!” 
* * * 


Speaking of Significant Trends, 
here's something from a du Pont stock- 
holders’ report: ‘The sales and other 
operating revenues of the company for 
the year 1941 were about 40% greater 
than in 1940. . . . Notwithstanding 
the substantial increase in volume of 
business, net income was only about 
4% greater than in 1940, principally 
because of higher Federal taxes. 
Higher labor rates and raw-material 
prices also adversely affected the mar- 
gin of profit.” 

* ok 

Remember when we called it a 

“phony war?” 
* * ® 

Bill, the office boy, says that when 
you answer a blind ad, you might as 
well mail your letter in the nearest 
sewer. 

* * x 

And Mac Rollins, of Cosmopolitan. 
says: “A fire a day keeps LaGuardia 
gay.” For the benefit of our out-of- 
town customers, this refers to Fiorello’s 
fondness for fires. Carrying out Mac's 
comment to another decimal, I was 
about to add: “The old gay mayor.” 

* ok 

Nation - Must - Be - Served Dept. 
(Rainbow Ditision): “Wherever we 
do not have red, white, or green 
(dice), we are substituting rainbow 
colors . . . various shades of blue, 
black, pink, purple, yellow, orange, 
amber, etc. . We do not find 
anything in the Constitution of the 
United States which indicates that dice 
must be made in red, white, and 
green. The other colors will roll just 
as easily, and read just as easily, and 
the gay colors lend a cheerful atmos- 
phere to playing—win or lose. . . - 
The nation must be served !’’—!rom 
a price-circular received from Harty 
O. Sandberg, of Plastik, Inc., Boston. 
Keep ‘em rolling! 


T. HARRY THOMPSON 
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i haavee are better than One 


When it takes 2 or 3 copies of an individual news- 
paper to cover a single family each day—that’s 
self-duplicated circulation. That’s waste for the 
advertiser. And he pays for the waste! 


But when it takes only a single copy of an individ- 
ual newspaper to cover a single family each day— 
that’s mon-duplicated circulation. That’s the 
economy of efficiency for the advertiser. And the 
economy pays him! 


* * % 


Here in Chicago the waste of self-duplicated cir- 
culation is a continuous performance. It repeats 


itself every week-day, day in and day out, week in 
and week out. 


There are copies of the “pre-dated” night be- 
fore edition, picked up to kill an idle half-hour, 
hurriedly scanned, then thrown away. And the 


Cut Out The Waste Of 
SELF-DUPLICATED Circulation! 


AUDIENCE-PER-COPY—that’s what counts! 


home-delivered copy, sometimes left at home and 
sometimes not. And the copies snatched at the 
station or bus-stop newsstands—and doomed to the 
wastebasket within an hour or so. These copies 
are bought by members of the same _ family. 
And that’s how self-duplication—which the adver- 
tiser pays for—goes on and on and on. And how 
the waste goes on and on and on, as well. 


* * * 


Now contrast this dollar leakage with the concen- 
trated action of The Chicago Daily News, averag- 
ing 3 readers for each single copy. Giving the 
advertiser an audience of 1,250,000 home-devoted 
readers. 


The first measure of a newspaper’s value and 
power as an advertising medium is not mere mass 
circulation, but audience-per-copy. As many ad- 
vertisers have learned from their own experience. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


The Newspaper of First Importance 
In the Important Chicago Market 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 


DET®OIT OFFICE: 7-218 General Motors Building 
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% NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
2 SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
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Pure Oil Lifts Sales of Related Items 


20-35% with “Mobilization” Contest 


HREE years ago Pure Oil Co., 
Chicago, decided that definite 
steps should be taken to stimu- 
late the sale of products asso- 
ciated with gasoline. All sales were 
increasing normally but marketing ex- 
ecutives of the company realized that 
there were tremendous latent sales pos- 
sibilities’ in products such as motor oil, 
grease, tires, batteries and accessories. 

What, if anything, could be done 
about it? 

Pure Oil operates in 26 states; it 
works through 19 marketing terri- 
tories. Like most oil companies, it 
distributes largely through commission 
bulk plant agencies and jobbers; only 
16% of its sales representatives are 
under direct control. What to do to 
guide the merchandising activities of 
that 84% over whom the company 
had no direct powers? No authority 
to guide. Yet, Pure Oil marketing 
executives knew something sizeable 
could be done. 

Finally a plan was adopted. It was 
aimed at making these uncontrolled 
representatives concentrate, for profits’ 
sake, on certain chosen products. The 
program was started in 1940 and, with 
revisions, carried on through 1941. 


Here Are Results: 


Last year gasoline sales were up 
about 10%-—a normal increase with- 
out any special ‘“‘push.”” But—motor 
oil sales were up more than 20%; tire 
sales, battery sales, accessory sales even 
higher—to 35% or more, All pro- 
portionately well above gasoline; more 
than a normal increase; just what was 
wanted, 

How was this done? 
is—largely with awards. 

It followed that, because of the 
loose-knit marketing set-up, with many 
independent distributors and dealers 
figuring in the picture, any program 
must of necessity be voluntary. Last 
year 14 of the 19 marketing territories 
adopted the plan. It may be just as 
well that all did not participate, be- 
cause the five that didn’t gave the 
management a measuring stick against 
which to estimate the results attained. 

All of the marketing territories 
were, of course, impressed with the 
purpose of the company to build up 
sales on certain items. The purpose, 
to sell more motor oils, greases, etc., 
was not kept hidden under a barrel. 
As an indication of the value of the 
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The answer 


Batteries, accessories, grease, motor oil are profit products suj)- 


plementing the company s 


direct control over 84% of its salesmen. 


main line, gasoline. 


Yet PO has no 


A voluntary contest 


with numerous awards for the free lances soon did the job. 


Based on an interview with 


W. P. MARQUAM 


Sales Promotion Manager, Pure Oil Co., 


Chicago 


CALI i= 


s —_ 


PMP Hiapquanter: 


TEN 


ne 7 


e y tegrit 


Jmectives 


e is hereby oppointed 


(rank) with all the rights, privileges and rewards that moy 


accrue to him by virtue of said office 


Summary of Objectives attainment to date is attached 


Signed 


Badges of military rank, from conscriptee to general, are placed on each salesman’s 


desk for the contest’s duration. 
Promotion” 


plan, at the end of the year only three 
of the marketing divisions had a 
smaller percentage of increase in motor 
oil than gasoline. And right here is 
the proof of the pudding. 

The only three that failed to meas- 
ure up were three out of the five that 
had not adopted the plan. More, anal- 
ysis of the position of the other two 
revealed that they were in territories 
where defense programs were boom- 
ing, payrolls up, population growing 
and business in general hunky-dory. 
All that has gone a long way to con- 
vince the management that sales can 
be guided and objectives attained 
through planning and effort. 

To give an idea as to how Pure Oil 
worked its program it might be well 
to examine its 1941 program. Tying 


When he earns a step upward the “Commission of 
is presented with due formality. 


in with world’s events, meaning war- 
fare and defense, a ‘‘mobilization 
order” was flashed to the 14 participat- 
ing marketing divisions, In red, white 
and blue, the first announcement was 
headed: 

Pure’s Mobilization Plan ... for 
Guaranteed Results.” 

Then, under the subtitle, 
zation Order No. 1,” it said: 


‘“Mobili- 


We Are MOBILIZING! 


In all sections of Pure’s territory, sales 
representatives, agents, tank truck salesmen 
—everyone—uniting in a great campaign 
for increased sales and greater service to 
their thousands of present and prospective 
customers. 

Today, mobilization is a popular word, 
It means to “assemble, put in a . 0 
readiness for action.” And Pure’s Mobil- 
ization Plan for Guaranteed Results is just 
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HOW HARRY T. BUSSMANN MAINTAINS “PERSONALIZED” 
CONTACT WITH HIS NATION-WIDE SALES FORCE 


Vice-President of nationally known electrical 

ment company — “Bussmann Mfg. Co.,"’ St. Louis 
(Division of McGraw Electric Company) credits 
SoundScriber with solving perplexing problem. 


@ To get complete up-to-the- 
minute reports from his representa- 
tives selling the famous BUSS Fuses 
— Fustats — Fusetrons was difficult. 
Salesmen have little time and often 
little inclination to write complete 
reports. Mr. Bussmann found the 
answer by supplying each man with 
a portable SoundScriber, to be car- 
ried and used right in the salesman's 
automobile. Now he gets complete, 
accurate reports dictated imme- 
diately after each call. 


@ The SoundScriber radio type 
microphone reproduces the voice on 
wafer-thin 7” plastic discs — 15 
minutes on each side. They are easy 
to mail in ordinary envelopes for 
only letter postage. They are prac- 
tically indestructible and literally 
accident-proof. 


@ It is a simple matter at the 
Bussmann headquarters for the 
stenographers to type the orders 
and comments from the Sound- 
| Scriber Transcriber. 


equip- 


JSUND/ERIBER 


can help you too 


The portable unit weighs 
only 23 pounds... scarcely 
larger than a portable type- 
writer. The microphone is 


built in. . . . Also compart- 
ment for a week's supply 
of discs. 


Why not investigate this ‘‘mike-to-record” system of record- 
ing your salesmen's daily activity? Complete, quick in- 
formation on your customers’ problems is even more necessary 
to you now than in normal times. 
While you're at it, be sure to get the full story on the standard 
SoundScriber dictating equipment. .. . Save time . . . increase 
efficiency. SoundScriber gives many extra services too... . 
records important conferences . . . radio broadcasts . . 
speeches, etc. Perfect for all phases of field contact. 
THE SOUNDSCRIBER Corp., Dept. SM-3 
82 Audubon St. 


(_] Send free booklet 


at 
Date Time 


I understand this involves no obligation. 


New Haven, Conn, 


{_] Demonstrate 


Name 
Address 


DO MORE - FASTER city a 
neat 


 /OUND/CRIBER 


CORPORATION 


82 Audubon Street New Haven, Conn. 
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that. We are assembling the greatest army 
of tried sales procedures and sales helps 
that have ever been made available to our 


field force. 
We Are MOBILIZING! 


In Pure’s Mobilization Plan definite ob- 
jectives have been set up for each one 
participating. Even that isn’t all—the 
methods whereby you can attain these ob- 
jectives, step-by-step are clearly given you. 
In addition all necessary charts are being 
provided so you can keep a record of your 
progress toward the goal which means 
success. 


We Are MOBILIZING! 


The finest array of awards for 
achievement have ee assembled for you. 
The type of award that’s really worth 
working for is being offered. Complete 
details are being furnished to you. .. . 


sales 


Blank space was provided for filling 
in the “objectives.” These, quotas if 
you want to call them that, were fig- 
ured out individually for each con- 
testant for each product. 

Each contestant was started off as a 
ape in the ranks. Each month, as 

is total objective, based on sales, was 

reached the sales representative was 
“promoted” a rank. If he missed a 
month he could make it up the next. 
Gradually he passed through the ranks 
of captain, major, etc., until reaching 
the final objective he was rated as 
general. 

When a man was promoted he re- 
ceived his ‘Certificate of Promotion,” 
in red and blue inks on white parch- 
ment, duly signed in military style. 
If he failed, he got a ‘““Deferment of 
Promotion Notice” in the form of a 
“Special Order” notifying him of his 
failure. This was printed in black ink 
on yellow paper, 


“What's Your Rank?” 


Every man received a miniature 
PMP flag, its staff inserted in a base. 
On the base a space was provided for 
inserting a rank card. His name and 
rank appeared to the right of the 
proper army designation for the rank 
attained. The flag was to be placed 
on his desk to fly there for the re- 
mainder of the campaign. 

Various promotion pieces were 
mailed to the men at intervals. One 
such piece was a series of six enve- 
lopes, one inside the other. As each 
envelope was taken out the recipient 
found, printed on its face, a series of 
brief messages from men who had 
won awards in the 1941 campaign. 
These were headed: ‘The Prize Win- 
ners Speak!” 

A monthly objective chart was sup- 
plied to be posted in a prominent 
place in each bulk plant where every- 
one could see it. This was marked up 
to show day-by-day results under the 
PMP program; a new chart used each 
month. Each chart pictured a row of 
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This hero, who made all his objectives 

and a general’s stars, appears at the top 

of bulletin used near the climax of the 

campaign to prompt other men to work 
right up to the contest’s end. 


thermometers, bulbs in red, and each 
mercury column was marked in red 
showing how the sale of each product 
was approaching its objective through- 
out the month. 

A “total objective chart,” also 
posted in the bulk plant, divided into 
12 months, made a complete month- 
by-month record, product by product, 
indicating the steady rise toward the 
year’s goal. 

Progress bulletins were issued from 
time to time. These were written on 
special letterheads, cartoon style, and 
carrying colors. Each bore some brief 
message, to a considerable measure 
suggestions for making sales and 
progress upward. 

These followed a die-cut “opening 
gun” mailing piece which said: 

There’s a thrill that comes from  suc- 
cess . . . whether it’s shooting a good golf 
score . . . catching that “big fish” .. . 
getting that extra order! Thrill and satis- 
faction of accomplishment is worth every 
ounce of energy expended. 

Right now you're starting on a tested 
plan that will help you in your work each 
day. The extra profits and extra 
awards . . . you're certain to get if you 
work this plan and follow it up will be 
worth all the extra effort you may put 
into it. 

Don't let the “opening gun” be a dud! 
And keep firing. 

Occasionally, as a change in timing, 
a bit of humor was slipped into the 
campaign, A “ruby” ring, for ex- 
ample, was sent to the wives of the 
salesmen. It was big, red and syn- 
thetic. Aimed to spur the interest 
and help of the women, it came neatly 
packed in cotton with the accompany- 
ing message: 


It's colorful, big, cheap and practically 
worthless but . . . you can get plenty of 
worthwhile prizes . . . and have those 
things you've always wanted for yourself 
.. . the youngsters .. . and the home... 
simply by helping your husband make his 
PMP sales objectives regularly. 

Best of all, any of the nationally known, 
high quality merchandise prizes shown in 
the big PMP prize book won't cost you a 


single cent. All it takes is enough eff 
on Ais part to earn the points necessary 
win those things free that you picked « 
You can help him every day! 


Now and then some other nov! 
piece was sent out, something that 
might be classed as a stopper, such 4s 
that entitled: 

“If you want to turn over a. . 

On opening the envelope the salcs- 
man found a dried leaf and a messaze 
which concluded: 

“If the first flush of enthusiasm {or 
PMP has faded a mite . . . if you're 
working not quite as hard instead of 
harder . . . if you’ve slipped up any- 
where along the line . . . then maybe 
you want to turn over a new LEAF. 

“So here it is.” 

Every few days throughout the en- 
tire campaign every salesman had 
some reminder, perhaps subtle, maybe 
pointed enough to irritate, often en- 
thusiastic in nature. But the point 
was—no salesman was ever permitted 
to forget. 

One mailing brought a rabbit's foot. 
The message was headed: 

“It didn’t work for the rabbit.’’ 


Good and Bad Luck 


And then: 

“This rabbit's foot may be consid- 
ered a good luck charm by some... 
but, it didn’t help the rabbit . . . he 
started with four of them. 

“Nor will it bring you any luck or 
success in PMP. It can’t do anything 
like that. 

“Your success in PMP is up to you. 
Whether or not you make your objec- 
tives and win free valuable awards is 
in your hands—not in any rabbit's 
foot. 

“If you'll carry your rabbit's foot 
with you—not as a good luck charm— 
but as a reminder, it may help you to 
remember the many things that have 
to be done every day... .” 

The prizes offered included such 
items as a Sunbeam Mixmaster; 4 
complete fishing outfit with rods, reels 
and tackle box; kodak and exposure 
meter; kitchen cabinet; a GE electric 
cooker; ladies’ wrist watch; Cannon 
bath towels, bath mats, sheets, pillow- 
cases, etc. ; automatic toaster and buffet 
set and coffeemaster service set; 4 
portable RCA radio; traveling bags 
and kits; a solid maple chair, etc. 

Every prize offered, it should be 
pointed out, was a nationally adver- 
tised product of known value. This 
is important in all prize lists. The 
winner will value the prize more and 
take more pride in it; no question of 
real worth. Recognized value is a sput 
to endeavor. And there’s no let-down 
after the prize goes into the home. 
Too, after one prize has been e: ‘ned 
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the worker will try harder for others 
if he is fully pleased with the first. 
He realizes that everything about the 
contest is on the up-and-up. 

Again, with an award plan of this 
kind, prizes given for pointing sales 
at certain items in the line, the com- 
pany moves more of the goods it wants 
to move, This year, of course, no 
prizes will be won for selling tires. 
Tires are out. But there will be other 
items the management will consider 
it highly desirable to move. With 
changing conditions it is simple and 
easy to point the sales, through re- 
wards, to these items. 

W. P. Marquam, sales promotion 
manager of the Pure Oil Co., com- 
menting on the program, says: 

“A plan of this kind can dramatize 
a program that might appear very dull 
if merely outlined on paper with no 
specific rewards to the men. It helps 
to focus the eyes of every man in the 
sales division on the objectives. It 
gives the men interest and lifts them 
out of drudgery. It gives them some- 
thing keyed to the times to talk about. 


It’s a Flexible Plan 


“Such a plan can be flexible enough, 
in a large company, so that different 
products can be pushed in separate 
divisions or zones, if such a course 
seems desirable. The proof, with us, 
was that every one of the 14 marketing 
divisions using the plan made impor- 
tant gains in the direction we desired. 
In fact, our only real sales weakness 
showed up in three of the five that 
didn’t adopt the plan, and there were 
special reasons why these other two 
would have shown sales gains under 
any circumstances. 

“If any further proof of the value 
of such a campaign is needed, I'd like 
to know what it is. 

“Future contests can be made more 
valuable than those we have run be- 
cause we gain experience and famili- 
arity with each and know better just 
what makes men work. We should 
have a new ‘handle’ for each cam- 
paign, but fundamentally the basis will 
remain much the same. The more 
familiar the sales representatives be- 
come with the plan, the more they 
realize that it is fair to each individual 
and the more interest they take, 

“By using devices of this kind we 
keep the field marketing management 
as well as the sales organization, in- 
cluding commission agents, conscious 
all the time of the objectives we are 
Working for. We can better keep 
them checking their progress day by 
day, week by week, and month by 
mon'i. We can influence them better 
to fo. us special sales effort on products 
Which we want moved.” 
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The little man in Don Herold’s cartoon may be a customer of yours! 


"all I've seen is 
their Letterhead on 
STRATHMORE PAPER” 


Did you ever stop to think how many thousands of times a year 
your letterhead is your only representative? Creating the right...or 


wrong...impression of your firm? 


When you choose Strathmore, you know that the right impression 
will be made. The Strathmore watermark means the highest standard in 


paper-making. It helps to establish your standing. 


Yet a letter on STRATHMORE BOND, or on STRATHMORE WRITING, 
costs less than 1% more than a letter written on the cheapest paper 
you might buy. And on STRATHMORE PARCHMENT, or STRATHMORE 
SCRIPT, as fine papers as can be made, a letter costs only 2.9% more. 
Such plus value, for so little cost difference, is sound business economy. 
Write us for detail of “Letter” Costs. 

OUR PART IN THE WAR PROGRAM: Strathmore is devoting an important portion of its 


capacity to the production of papers for communication, records, blue prints, charts, 


maps, and other uses which are essential to the preparation and use of war materials. 


Strathmore Paper Company + West Springfield, Massachusetts 


STRATHMORE 222: 
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Stopper, the Pup 

American Brakeblok division of 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., 
Detroit, returns to national advertising 
with a new ad character, “Stopper, the 
Pup.” 

He will appear in all magazine and 
trade press copy, in direct mail, and 
on three-color outdoor metal signs to 
be placed on garages and repair shops. 
Headlines and copy—built around 
Stopper’s adventures—call attention to 
the dangers and discomforts of neg- 
lected brakes, and direct motorists to 
garages and shops displaying Stopper 
signs. 

First of the series, of four-color 
bleed pages, appears March 28 in a 
national weekly. Objects are: Strong 
dealer identification; consistent con- 
sumer contact; strengthening of Amer- 
ican Brakeblok’s position in the brake 


lining replacement field. Agency: 
Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, 
Detroit. 


Sani-F lush 

Hygienic Products Co., Canton, 
Ohio, hikes the ad appropriation for 
Sani-Flush 10% over 1941. Small 
space with frequent insertions, the 
former successful policy, will be con- 
tinued. Bulk of the copy will stress 
domestic uses, the rest will be devoted 
to Sani-Flush as an auto radio cleanser. 

Some 40 magazines, farm journals 
and trade publications are on the list 
in the U. S. and Canada, This will 
be supplemented by space in 43 news- 
papers of selected cities here. N. W. 
Ayer, Philadelphia, handles the ac- 


count. 


U.S. Gyp. 

“The Business of Farming,’ a dealer- 
cooperative magazine, initial distribu- 
tion 500,000, has been launched by 
United States Gypsum Co., Chicago. 
It will be issued eight times a year. 
Purpose: To present to a selected list 
of farmers advice on uses of a wide 
list of USG products. The publica- 
tion will tie-in with 4-H club news 
and contests, live stock contests, and 
will contain articles of interest to farm 
families. 

To check on the publication’s pull- 
ing power, and get farmer and dealer 
together, a 16-page radio guide is of- 
fered free if a coupon is presented to 
the local USG dealer. The nearest 
dealer's name, telephone number and 
other copy appears on the back page 
of each issue. 

The company is aiming its 1942 
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Advertising Campaigns 


program largely at the farm market, 
for officers believe that an enormous 
field lies immediately ahead in the im- 
provement of farm homes, barns, pig 
and poultry houses with sheetrock, 
insulating board and wool, roofing and 
siding material, lath, plaster, shingles 
and paints. All these are USG prod- 
ucts. 

Marland S, Wolf is ad mgr. R. L. 
Polk & Co. is in charge of direct mail 
promotion. Fulton, Horne, Morrisey 
agency is cooperating on special pro- 


motion. A series of 28 suggested ads 
is offered for dealer use in local 
newspapers. 


N ELECTRICAL WHOLESALER HELF PEED WAR PRODUCTION 


’ 4, a 
WESCO met 3-day deadline for 18 products 

Stee! Plant Started Production 60 Days Quicker ae 
Saved 74 Paper Transactions 


ELECTRIC SUPPLY COMPANY 
ons wr 


(so VARICE STREET NEw 


A PATIOHAL BISTHIROTING OFGawizZATION WIT "79 Beancuts 


Wesco 

A wholesaler who advertises is a 
rarity, but Westinghouse Electric Sup- 
ply Co., N. Y., has begun its first 
campaign in six electrical and indus- 
trial trade journals. 

Each of the black and white full 
pages is “an adventure in Wesco’s 
effort to speed war production; each 
deals with a different type of job and 
with a different locality.” Aside from 
the main story, each ad carries two 
boxes at the right. In one are cited 
the gist of two other case histories 
which serve as appetizers to forthcom- 
ing ads. In the other box are listed 
three of the many services which 
Wesco has long rendered to industry. 
Purpose of this is “to indicate to the 
American business world that while 
Wesco is today on an all-out basis to 
speed war production, yet we want to 
hold on to our customers; and we thus 
remind them of the efficient services 
which will be theirs in times of peace.” 

Wesco sells apparatus and supply 
products, not consumer goods. No 


other electrical wholesaler is tli; 


such a story in print. The compa: 
instructs its men, “Your part in the 
program is to see that every business 
man realizes that the alert, intelligent 
service which Wesco is giving tix 
country in war time will carry over 
into his business in peace time.” 

Fuller & Smith & Ross, N. Y.. is 
the agency. 


Spring Cometh 

Armour & Co., (Lord & Thomas 
agency) recommends “Choose Ar- 
mour’s 75th anniversary triumph for 
Easter feasting—Star ham’ in six 
magazines, and over 500 newspapers, 
beginning March 20. 

Stanco Distributors, Inc. (McCann- 
Erickson agency), will start in April 
“the biggest Flit drive in many sea- 
sons.” Nine magazines, some 50 
newspapers, 20 radio stations will be 
used, chiefly in the South, where in- 
sects are most prolific. 

Continental Oil Co., (Tracy-Locke- 
Dawson agency) advises in 1,367 
dailies and weeklies of 42 states, plus 
a national weekly, ‘change to Conoco 
Nth motor oil for Spring.” In April 
electrical transcriptions on 175 stations 
begin. 

Lever Bros. starts a ‘Salute to 
Spring” program by offering flower 
seeds for Lux, Rinso, Silver Dust, 
Swan. Quaker Oats Co. (Ruthrauff & 
Ryan agency) offers flower seeds with 
Quaker and Mother’s oats in comic 
pages of 95 newspapers. 

Procter & Gamble is running maga- 
zine and radio plugs for a ‘House- 
cleaning Sale’ of its products. 


Cotton Freshness 

National Cotton Council of Amer- 
ica, Memphis, will start the “first con- 
sumer ad campaign ever undertaken 
in mass circulation media by the raw 
cotton industry” with full pages in 
May and June issues of two women’s 
monthlies. 

With washability and durability as 
its theme, the campaign will have as a 
slogan, “Cotton Freshness for Fighting 
Trim.’ Both men’s and women’s 
clothes are to be promoted. 

The program is to be merchandised 
to over 6,500 department stores and 
to 3,000 newspapers. Display pieces, 
layouts for newspaper insertions are to 
be supplied profusely. Fashion maga- 
zine and trade paper copy reinforces. 

Council members include farmers, 
ginners, warehousemen and compres- 
sors, merchants, cottonseed crushers 
and cotton spinners. 

Alley & Richards agency, N. Y., and 
Rogers & Smith, Dallas, are in joint 
charge of the mass media. R & S 
places all trade press copy. 
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A straight announcement 


of importance to Businessmen 


SO SFE AMERICANS are learning how to make 
J ‘ : 

; 3) our automobiles and radios last longer, how 

C c 

; | to conserve on fuel and food, how to extend 

Cacs 


the life of tires and overshoes. What was 

once a matter of pure common-sense thrift is now in 

addition a matter of patriotic urgency. 

The need to save what we have is particularly vital in 
the conservation of Dictaphone dictating equipment. 

On a thousand fronts of wartime business, the Dicta- 
phone method is daily pushing through the specifica- 
tions and orders essential to America’s all-out war effort. 
It is helping key men keep ahead of almost incredible 
volumes of essential work—doubling their ability to get 
things done, fast! 

The demand for these dictating machines is such that 
we must ask businessmen to apply to them the same 
sound principles of conservation they are adopting to- 
ward scarce items of their personal use. 

To that end, we offer this simple 3-point program: 

1. Make your present Dictaphone equipment last for the 
duration. 

2. Make your Dictaphone serve you best by maintaining it 
at full efficiency. Investigate the Dictaphone Mainte- 
nance Program. 

3. 1 war conditions have reduced your business activity so 
that your Dictaphone should be released for use in direct 

ir effort, ask about Dictaphone Relocation Service. 
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To extend the life of your present Dictaphone equipment 
and assure its maximum usefulness, we recommend the 


Dictaphone Maintenance Program. 


For a nominal charge, an expert Dictaphone techni- 
cian under direct factory supervision will inspect your 
machine regularly each month, see that it is properly 
lubricated and make sure that its many moving parts are 
properly adjusted. Each monthly inspection guarantees 
thirty days of efficient, uninterrupted service. Emer- 
gency calls, if made necessary by accident, fire, or any 


other cause, are made without any extra charge. 


Remember that dictating machines, like other pre- 
cision instruments, require expert care and servicing 
to keep them operating perfectly. Because Dictaphone 
equipment may be giving you satisfaction even when it 
needs attention, you and your secretary may be handi- 
capping yourselves without knowing it. 

e For further information about the Maintenance Pro- 
gram or the Relocation Service, look up Dictaphone 
Corporation in your local telephone directory, or write 
or wire us direct. Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexing- 


ton Avenue, New York City. 


DICTAPHONE 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied 
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How Bankamerica Checks 
and Controls a Force 


of 75 Field Men 


Because of the rigid requirements of the laws under which all 


security companies operate, the problem of setting up a fool- 


proof system of sales control is big and tough. Bankamerica’s sys- 


tem requires no reports on calls, uses the telephone as one of its 


most important sales tools. 


Based on an interview with 


WILLARD H. LIVINGSTONE 


President, Bankamerica Co., San Francisco 


SECURITY selling house has 

more problems in sales control 

than a company selling soup 

“ or automobiles. Bankamerica 

Co. has, — more than the aver- 

age security distributor, because, in 

addition to its important metropolitan 

business, it has a much larger selling 

force in country areas than most in- 
vestment firms. 

Consequently, it has been necessary 
to pay more than usual attention to 
the development of a sales control set- 
up that would be both close and flex- 
ible, that would take care of the highly 
individual problems that arise, yet be 
widely applicable. The one now in 
effect seems to be on the road to ful- 
filling these exacting requirements. 
While it was designed to take care of 
the demands of security selling, the 
method may furnish suggestions for 
other executives with intangibles to 
market. 

Bankamerica Co. has the problem 
of handling a large force of men in a 
very large geographical area, and of 
distributing intangibles under strict 
government supervision. In this type 
of operation it ts essential to have close 
control, yet at the same time, because 
of the diversity and individuality of 
the problems that arise, to leave each 
man as free as possible to deal with 
the problems of the investor and to 
encourage the greatest possible initia- 
tive in field men, 

Obviously, a fundamental require- 
ment was the choice of suitable men. 
Character is the foremost pre-requisite. 
Every Bankamerica salesman is care- 
fully studied and checked and he is 
not put in the field until he is regarded 
as fully qualified and able to discuss 
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the problems of the investor and po- 
tential investor and advise him intelli- 
gently as to how his funds may best 
be employed. 

Because of the ramifications of the 
investment industry, no one individual 
can qualify as having complete knowl- 
edge of the field’s activities. But rep- 
resentatives should know when to call 
men who are experts in a particular 
phase for opinions and suggestions 
covering those securities which appear 
to be attractive under present condi- 
tions and be able to answer specific 
requests for reports desired by cus- 
tomers. 

Owing to disturbed world condi- 
tions, which bring daily changes in our 
economy, a continuous two-way contact 
between head office, division offices 
and field men is essential. Written 
daily reports from salesmen and the 
traditional sales communications from 
head and division offices are regarded 
as inadequate and are not used. Bank- 
america’s 75 field men do not make 
reports on calls. 

In California, which is its principal 
territory, the company has 14 offices. 
Each office has a division manager to 
whom the men in his district are di- 
rectly responsible. The division man- 
agers are in turn answerable to the 
general sales managers, of which there 
are two: H. T. Birr, Jr., sales man- 
ager, northern division, and Paul 
Royce, sales manager, southern divi- 
sion, These two sales managers are 
responsible to Willard H. Livingstone, 
president of the company, who co- 
ordinates their activities. The two 
sales managers supervise the activities 
of all offices in their respective areas. 
Each division manager is required to 


be in daily contact with his field mer 
Because of the wide territory involve 
in some of the areas (Sacramento terri 
tory extends to the Oregon border’ 
it is not practicable for men to com 
into branch office headquarters eac!; 
day. The necessary close daily contac’ 
is maintained by each salesman with 
his office by telephone. He obtains 
the latest market quotations on those 
issues in which he is currently inter- 
ested, of pending new offerings, and 
similar routine data, asks questions on 
specific problems if any have arisen, 
and also places the day’s orders. 

Once a week division office sales 
meetings are held by the 14 office man- 
agers. At these meetings, as well as 
through the material constantly sup- 
plied field men (to be described be- 
low) the policies of the company are 
reviewed. 

Says President Livingstone: “Owing 
to the multitude of factors that affect 
each industry and their varying effects 
on individual companies within any 
particular industry, great care must be 
taken to avoid generalization on the 
part of sales representatives in present- 
ing a security. Salesmen must have 
confidence in the merchandise they are 
selling and cannot be pessimistic in 
their presentation. However, we must 
avoid an over-exuberance on the sales- 
man’s part. On many occasions we 


* 


Bankamerica Co. is the culmination of 
a small organization originally started in 
1919 as the bond department of the Bank 
of Italy. Because of a tremendous in- 
crease in volume and owing to limita- 
tions inherent in banks for the handling 
of securities, a new corporation was 
formed in 1928 to handle not only bonds, 
but every phase of the security business. 

This brought into being the securities 
division of the National Bankitaly Co. 
In 1930 when the Bank of Italy and Bank 
of America of California merged to be- 
come the present Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust and Savings Association, the 
National Bankitaly Co. and America 
Investment Co. (subsidiary of Bank of 
America) also consolidated, and_ the 
present firm, Bankamerica Co. was or- 
ganized, 

This company operated successfully 
through the depression years as a securi- 
ties company, affiliate of Transamerica 
Corp. Then in 1937, owing to banking 
and securities legislation, it became nec- 
essary for Transamerica Corp. to dispose 
of its securities affiliate. Ownership o 
the company was sold to the Pacific 
Coast Mortgage Co., where it now rests. 

Bankamerica Co., with 216 employes, 
offices in the 14 leading cities of Cali- 
fornia, and one in New York and Reno, 
is one of the largest security organiza- 
tions in the country. 

Memberships are held in the San Fran- 
cisco and. Los Angeles Stock Exchanges, 
the National Association of Securities 
Dealers, Inc., and the Investment Bankers 
Association of America. 
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resort to ‘negative selling,’ pointing 
out the unfavorable characteristics of 
a security as well as the favorable. 
No security is perfect, even though, in 
the light of all available information, 
it may be well worth buying. 

“Our business has the responsibility 
of re-selling the American public on 
American industry and its attractive 
investment opportunities. This coun- 
try has gone through difficult periods, 
but has always emerged better off and 
with improved living standards. No 
country in the world offers the investor 
greater possibilities.” 

The initial training of salesmen, the 
weekly meetings, the daily telephone 
contacts, all attempt to emphasize and 
control this approach. Further guid- 
ance and control is maintained through 
(1) supervision of salesmen’s corre- 
spondence and (2) type of material 
constantly fed to field men from the 
head office—specifically nine sales tools 
designed for inclusion in a loose-leaf 
manual which is the basis of the sales- 
man’s operations. 

Because of liability under the se- 
curities acts, it is vital that no misstate- 
ments Or Omissions of facts be made. 
Each division manager, therefore, is 


responsible for the supervision of the 
correspondence of his field men. Fur- 
ther check is made by copies of such 
correspondence being mailed to the 
northern and southern division offices 
for reading by their sales managers 
and by the head of the investment 
analysis department. 

First of the nine sales tools is the 
High Spots sales letter, mailed five 
times a week from the head office— 
probably the most eagerly anticipated 
missive the field man receives. “If we 
cut out this letter there would certainly 
be a big howl from just about every 
salesman in the territories.” Reasons 
for the enthusiasm with which this 
High Spots letter is regarded are sev- 
eral. First, it starts with listing each 
day’s outstanding sales accomplish- 
ments by individual field men. The 
man is mentioned by name, along with 
his branch office, followed by a brief 
comment. 

Exceptional accomplishments may 
be commented on. Names of men 
who have made good sales of featured 
investments are also listed. This play- 
ing up of sales efforts by individual 
men serves a double purpose. It 
stimulates the man mentioned; it sug- 


Have you 


sent for 
YOUR 


COPY 


“THE NEW ACCENTS IN INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING” 


e@ 150 prominent industrial advertisers “wrote” this 20-page book- 
let. In it they describe the change in objectives brought about by 
today’s conditions and state clearly, in a Blue Print of Action Chart, 
just what course they propose to pursue in their business paper copy. 
Manufacturers and agency executives who are pondering the “What 
to say” problem will find inspiration, and plenty of red meat, in 
The New Accents in Industrial Advertising. 


it "4 FR ee / Write, on your letterhead, for your copy. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


gests that other men try and do lik: 
wise with the same securities. A ce 
tain dollar value of sales must 
attained before a man makes the li: 
which lends it significance. 

The High Spots letter follows up 
with condensed information on impor- 
tant developments of the day, com- 
ments on underwritings, on issues 
distributed; developments in economic 
or financial markets, money rates, bond 
prices, etc, This letter may or may 
not carry recommendations for sale 
and purchase. These are usually sent 
out separately. 

Each month an Investment Sugges- 
tions folder (2) is sent to field men 
listing securities suggested by Bank- 
america Co. This is followed by 
briefer weekly supplemental sugges- 
tions (3) listed on a card (something 
like an oversize postcard) which may 
be addressed and sent through the 
mails. 


Keeping Data Up-to-Date 


Another communication from the 
head office that salesmen eagerly look 
for is the monthly “Highlights” (4) 
on various securities attractive for in- 
vestment. These Highlights are 
thumbnail sketches of industrial con- 
cerns, utilities, government or munici- 
pal offerings, or other types of fea- 
tured investments during a given 
month. 

Each man is furnished with a loose- 
leaf manual with rather full reports 
on each security considered attractive. 
These reports are numbered. They 
give a resumé of the security, the firm 
and its operations, financial standing, 
earnings, perhaps a map of territory 
in which it functions, and similar per- 
tinent data (5). When a revision of 
such a report is mailed to salesmen, 
it is given a new number, with refer- 
ence to the number which it replaces. 
Men may thus constantly keep their 
manuals of basic information up to 
date. Periodically, the head office 
sends out to men an “Index of Invest- 
ment Analysis Department Reports” 
(6), listing the reports which should 
currently appear in sales binders. _ 

The one continuous problem 1s 
keeping the field men fed with ideas. 
It is the head office’s job to see 
that this stimulus is supplied—sup- 
plied if possible before the lack is felt, 
in the ee of a new approach, of 
working information, of matter that 
will give the salesman a reason to 
make a call on prospects. New data, 
a free service to investors, some pettt- 
nent facts on investments, answers to 
individual problems, all supply such 
reasons, and are constantly being fed 
to branch offices and field men. 

In addition to the regular releases, 
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there are special ones, such as a four- 

age folder on “Bank Stocks and Your 
Investment Problems” (7); “17 Rea- 
sons to Buy Insurance Stocks” (8), or 
—coming under the head of service— 
an Investment and Income Tax Record 
form (9) on which investors may keep 
a list of the securities they own, to- 
gether with all pertinent information, 
amount of income due each month, 
income received (with tax data), 
“Bought” and ‘‘Sold” records, and in- 
vestment income account. The form 
also has a bond interest table and table 
of approximate income from dividend- 
paying stocks. Salesmen give cus- 
tomers free assistance in making up 
such forms. 

Source of all such data that the 
salesman cannot personally supply, is 
the head office investment analysis de- 
partment, under the management of 
R. M. Link, which is responsible for 
all of the material sent out to branch 
offices and field men. In addition to 
its regular duties, this department, 
with its corps of experts, may be called 
on by field men for any information, 
ranging from securities analyses, to 
income tax information, to the high 
school problem of the investor’s young 
son. This investment analysis depart- 
ment is, actually, the crux of the sales 
control set-up, its executive medium. 
Every salesman is trained to avail him- 
self fully of the aid of the research 
men. 


Only “Sales Will Tell” 


Only orders are reported, not calls. 


- The number of calls made by a man 


is regarded as not significant. One 
salesman may make 50 calls, another 
one or two, and the latter be worth 
more to both the man and the com- 
pany. Salesmen’s initiative and dis- 
cretion are relied on here, with the 
assumption that “‘sales will tell.” 
Bankamerica’s field men work on sal- 
ary and commission, with a few on 
commission only. It is traditional that 
every securities salesman tries to re- 
strict his clientele to the very wealthy 
so that he need not work so hard. 
Bankamerica men, especially in coun- 
try areas, call on many smaller inves- 
tors where thev have less competition 
and more opportunity for sales. Cost 
of such distribution may sometimes be 
higher, but the company feels that it 
pays in the form of stability and con- 
stant income. Country buyers are less 
inclined to sell hysterically, too, 

_ The field man’s daily report actually 
is his daily telephone call and tele- 
phone orders. All sales are telephoned 
in to the division manager. If the 
order 's one requiring speed or imme- 
diate attention, the sale is telephoned 
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to the head office by the salesman of 
the northern or southern division. The 
same night on which a sales order is 
received, a confirmation is sent to the 
customer and to division offices. Sales- 
men follow up telephone orders with 
signed orders from every customer. 
These orders are made out in triplicate, 
both orders for sale and orders for 
purchase. The original goes to the 
trading department at the head office, 
which is routed to accounting, second 
copy is given to customer, and the 
third copy retained by the salesman in 
the divisional office. Orders are kept 
in a current file until executed. 
Every contact made by a salesman is 
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WORCESTER’S increased industrial activity throughout 1941 pushed 
this city’s retail sales up to a new high of $122,914,700 — far 
above the figures for the lush year 1929, and 18 per cent higher 


RETAIL SALES — WORCESTER, MASS. 


Source: U. S. Census Bureau 


vo see $109,101,000 


This increasingly prosperous market is covered by The Telegram- 
Gazette ALONE. Circulation more than 134,000 average net paid 
daily. Population: City 193,694. City and Retail Zone 440,770. 


evaluated on the basis of the intelli- 
gence with which it is handled, and 
this is determined by telephone re- 
ports, problems encountered and how 
solved, and results in sales. 

Obviously, a delicate balance must 
be struck between the encouragement 
of initiative and individual handling 
of each prospect or customer, and the 
strict control made necessary by the 
nature of the selling activities. The 
set-up now in effect seems to answer 
these requirements better than any 
other so far devised and Bankamerica 
Co. officials, while not claiming for it 
perfection, are well satisfied with its 
results. 


by EWING GALLOWAY, W.-Y. 
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War’s Jolts Fail to Halt Airtemp’s 


Dealer Training and Advertising 


By keeping dealers supplied with heating and air conditioning 


products, grooming them for present and future sales, never 


slackening on promotion, this company expects to maintain its 


organization for the duration—and long after. 


BY PAUL B. ZIMMERMAN 


Vice-President and General Manager, 
Airtemp Division, Chrysler Corp., 
New York 


E are working hard today 

best to fit our entire organ- 

ization to the needs of the 

war effort. One of our main 
contributions will be the maintenance 
of our dealer organization. 

Heating, air conditioning and re- 
frigeration are important services, but 
they cannot be made available without 
a well established, well trained, tech- 
nically competent dealer organization. 


It is one thing to manufacture a 
mechanical product for use in the war; 
it is another to see that it is properly 
installed and serviced in the locality 
where it is most needed. Thus if 
army camps in Texas or shipyards in 
Maine are to have refrigeration serv- 
ice, the dealer is as important to the 
success of the equipment as the manu- 
facturer. 

During this period of uncertainty 
dealers are getting jumpy, they are los- 
ing confidence, they are beginning to 
wonder if they should get out of the 
business . . . that is why we believe 
it is necessary to take all possible steps 
to fortify and protect our dealer or- 
ganization of some 400 independent 
firms. 

Our educational program has but one 
objective: To make the dealer an im- 
portant factor in the business structure 
of his community, so that during a 
time of depression his reserves and 
following will be adequate to meet any 
Situation. 

Under this program dealers are 
being urged to extend their service 
facilities. A “User’s Protection Plan’’ 
has been developed to provide the cus- 
tomer with a continuing service on 
Airtemp products and give the dealer 
a constant source of revenue. 

Development of sales literature, 
slide films, dealer advertising, special 
promotions, direct mail service, and 
engineering po is being continued 
rather than reduced at the present 
time. Trained personnel at the factory 
is being held intact; advertising and 
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promotion budgets are not being re- 
duced. Through the “Chrysler Air- 
temp News” dealers are being kept 
abreast of all developments in the Air- 
temp market. 


During recent months factory sales 
executives have gone to the field in a 
series of 30 dealer development meet- 
ings. These have been educational in 
character, directed toward furthering a 
closer relationship between the com- 
pany and its dealers. To keep the pro- 
motional program initiated at these 
field meetings going, Airtemp district 
managers are instructed to report each 
two weeks on what the dealer is do- 
ing in newspaper advertising, direct 
mail, special promotions, meetings us- 
ing factory prepared training charts, 
and increases in dealer personnel. 

Airtemp continues, through the 
Chrysler Airtemp Institute, to train 
dealers and dealer salesmen in the 
rudiments of heating and air condi- 
tioning by means of correspondence 
courses. Two courses, 20 lessons in 
all, are offered at $1 each. Lessons are 
graded by the factory staff; certificates 
suitable for framing and special busi- 
ness cards are issued when the course 
is completed. One interesting ramifi- 
cation of this promotion is that sev- 
eral hundred factory and office em- 
ployes are now taking these training 
courses. 

During the early months of 1942, 
Chrysler Airtemp dealers will be edu- 
cated to market packaged air condi- 
tioning on a ‘‘vocational’” basis. Com- 
plete studies of markets are being 
made, such as industrial processing, 
hotels, professional offices, small 
manufacturing plants, and other spe- 
cialized fields, so the dealer will be 
equipped to approach these markets, 
armed with specialized information 
about the | epee business. 

All products in the Airtemp line of 
heating, cooling, and air conditioning 
are being redesigned to eliminate cop- 
per, brass, and other metals essential 


to the defense program. There 
some new products, too. For the low 
cost housing field, where it is «x. 
pected some 200,000 homes costing 
less than $6,000 will be built durag 
1942 in defense areas, Airtemp ‘as 
recently developed a vaporizing oil 
furnace, which gives complete av‘o- 
matic Winter air conditioning service 
in the home, yet weighs only about 
one-third as much as a hand-fired {ur- 
nace, and costs little more than oider 
types of heating systems. It is ex- 
pected that Airtemp dealers will mar- 
ket these economy models in quantities 
during the coming year — both for 
large housing projects and for indi- 
vidual homes built by the independent 
contractor. 

Air conditioning has been found to 
be essential to many manufacturing 
Operations vital to the national war 
program. Airtemp dealers are being 
urged to seek these markets. 


“Adapt” Is Order Today 


On another front Airtemp has 
adapted refrigerating machines now 
used for air conditioning to commer- 
cial refrigeration service. Preservation 
of foods, beverages, and other perish- 
ables will be important to the growing 
war effort, and it has been possible 
for Airtemp to contribute to this field 
without retooling or purchasing new 
machinery in the company’s plant. A 
large number of sealed radial type re- 
frigeration machines have been sup- 
plied to U. S. Army camps for food 
storage, others are moving out to for- 
eign bases. This adaptation of Air- 
temp products to the refrigeration field 
will strengthen the dealer’s position 
during the coming year, and permit 
him to participate in an essential part 
of the war effort—the preservation, 
storage, and transportation of food 
and beverages. 

Through this period when a scarcity 
of materials may become serious, 
Chrysler Airtemp has been husband- 
ing factory stocks for the benefit of a! 
dealers. Large contracts, moving from 
factory to consumer, have been dis- 
couraged in favor of dealer business. 
By such action the organization may 
be kept intact. 

Thus by readapting existing prod: 
ucts to changed conditions, by hus- 
banding materials stocks for sales to 
dealers, and by continuing a program 
of advertising and promotion equal to 
that of a normal year, Chrysler Air 
temp intends to strengthen and im- 
prove its dealer structure so that dur- 
ing any postwar business reaction, the 
dealers will be able to keep thei 
rightful position in the communities 
they serve. 
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A TIP FOR THE CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


If your company is being forced to change pack- 


ages because of material shortages—and if your 
executives have called in packaging engineers and 
designers to work out a new dress for your prod- 
uct—and if they’ve finally narrowed the choice 
down to three or four styles when you’re called 
into the meeting—don’t for heaven's sake give 
them the benefit of your experience! 

Just say to them—“Gentlemen, let’s put it up 
to the housewife first, after all she’s going to use 
the product—and then you better ask the dealer 
too—he’ll have to sell it. ] would suggest you call 
Ross Federal at once. Good day, gentlemen.” 


If you contemplate changes in package or prod- 


ROSS FEDERAL RESEARC 


CORPORATION - 18 East 48TH STREET, NEW YORK 


uct send for a Ross Federal Research consultant 
to explain the technique of dealer and consumer 
pre-testing of packages, designs, contemplated 


names, slogans, etc. 


WHAT ROSS FEDERAL DOES* 


CONSUMER INTERVIEWS 
Person to person—by telephone or mail 


RADIO COINCIDENTAL SURVEYS 
CONFIDENTIAL SHOPPING STUDIES 


DEALER INTERVIEWS 
Inventory and point of sale display checking 


READERSHIP STUDIES 
OUTDOOR ADVERTISING CHECKING 
TRAFFIC CHECKING 


*For a detailed presentation of Ross Federal’s many 
research services write for a copy of SOUNDINGS. 


AND 31 KEY CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 
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EYE CATCHERS 


A SHOT IN THE ARM 
for tired Advertising 


IG advertisers who fill a $7,000 page with alluring 
femininity are not so dumb... A pretty girl guar- 
antees 100% sure-fire reader attention . . . and the 
loveliest faces in the world are yours in EYE*CATCHERS 
every month . . . Why not learn all about this Newest 
Baby of the Advertising World. A genuine war-time econ- 
omy . . . FREE proofs on request . . . No obligations. 
10-12 E. 38 ST. 


EYE*CATCHERS, Inc. ew voan 
A A RE RS 


Advertisers 
who want to increase 
sales in 
SMALL TOWNS 


use 


600,000 Families 
in 


16,000 Small Towns 


ANIMATE YOUR STATISTICS 


The Pictographs designed by the Chartmakers, Inc., and 
featured in Sales Management show how effective 
statistics become when treated pictorially. The huge 
popularity of the S. M. Pictographs is proof that statistics 
treated graphically by the Chartmakers, Inc. capture new 
life and hold the casual reader's attention. Get that same 
reader acceptance for your charts by calling PL 8-0450. 


THE CHARTMAKERS, INC. o¥™e, 
480 LEXINGTON AVE,, N.Y. Tt My 
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Agencies 


Several new advertising agencies and 
basic changes in agency organizations were 
established this month. 

Norman J. Phelps becomes an associate 
member of Matteson-Fogarty-Jordan Co., 
Chicago, the name of which is changed to 
Fogarty-Jordan-Phelps Co. 

Duane Jones leaves Maxon, Inc., New 
York office, to form Duane Jones Co., 
there, taking with him the accounts of 
B. T. Babbitt, Inc., Benson & Hedges, 
Continental Briar Pipe, Hecker Products’ 
flour and cereal division, Mueller maca- 
roni products, Tetley’s tea. 


Duane Jones 
launches his own 
agency. (And it 
has no vice-presi- 
dents! See fuller 
explanation on 
page 16.) 


Stanley A. Brown and Raymond Spector 
merge their agencies as Brown & Spector, 
Inc., New York. . . . George Bijur, Inc., 
New York, suspends regular operations for 
the duration, and its executives have gone 
to war. . . . Jerry Rodgers and Martin 
Warren have formed Rodgers & Warren, 
Inc., New York. .. . R. J. Potts & Co., 
Kansas City, affiliates with Calkins & Hol- 
den, New York and Chicago, with no 
change in ownership involved. 

* * # 


While Galen Snow, president of Snow, 
Bates & Orme, Springfield, Mass., is on 
active duty with the Army, Joseph D. 
Bates, Jr., assumes direction of client serv- 
ice and new business and J. Harold Cahalin 
will be in charge of art, production and 
space departments. 

. * @ 

Sam M. Ballard, copy director, and 
Charles E. Claggett, radio director, have 
been elected vice-presidents, and E. A. W. 
Schulenburg, media director, is named sec- 
retary of Gardner Advertising Co., St. 


Louis. 
* * #* 


Joel M. Nichols, Jr., in charge of copy; 
Thomas E. Orr, in charge of publicity, and 
L. B. Van Doren, in charge of radio, are 
elected vice-presidents of Hixson-O’Don- 
nell Advertising, Inc., New York. 
George Butterly resigns as president of 
J. W. Pepper, Inc., to become vice-presi- 
dent of S. Duane Lyon, Inc., New York. 
. . . George L. Fecke joins L. E. McGivena 
& Co. as an account executive. T. Harry 
Thompson, SM’s “Scratch-Pad’’ editor, is 
now with Gray & Rogers, Philadelphia. 

* * #* 


J. Walter Thompson Co. elects four 
new vice-presidents: Robert T. Colwell, 
Lew A. Greene, Anson C. Lowitz and 
O'Neill Ryan, Jr., all in the New York 
office. 

* * * 

Street & Finney, New York, headed by 
Frank Finney, observes its 40th anniversary. 
+ 6 @ 

Accounts: Standard Brands, Inc., names 
Arthur Kudner, Inc., for Fleischmann’s 


Media & Agency News 


yeast for bakers and bakery products. _ . 
Richard Hudnut, Inc., names Kenyon & 
Eckhardt for its toilet goods product 2 | ver. 
tising. . . . American Wine Co., St. Louis 
to M. H. Hackett, Inc., New York. . . | 
Tivoli Brewing Co., Detroit, to McCann. 
Erickson. . . . Poland Springs Hotei and 
Poland water, 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law. . . . Joe Lowe 
Corp., candy and ice cream, to Franklin 
Bruck Agency, New York. . Miracle 
Adhesives Co., Newark, to R. T. OCon. 
nell Co., New York. . . . All advertising of 
American Hotel Association, New York 
formerly handled by three agencies, to John 
Falkner Arndt & Co., Philadelphia. — 


Radio 


Thus far the networks have met losses 
from cancellations, due to priorities affect. 
ing advertisers, in good shape. . . . In the 
first eight weeks of 1941, CBS lost four 
hours but gained five and three-quarter 
hours. . . . The Blue lost 70 minutes 
weekly and gained 90. . . . In early March 
there were several cancellations of daytime 
serials on the networks, but at this writing 
these spots were beginning to be filled. 

oa @ 


Mutual's billings in February rose 
112.1%, to $938,185, and were up 107.2% 
in the first two months of 1942, from par- 
allel periods of 1941. 

* * +* 

National Association of Broadcasters re- 
cently. issued a report on ‘favorable’ and 
“unfavorable” industries as far as radio was 
concerned. Among the favorable were 
amusements, cosmetics, food products, soaps 
and tobacco; among the unfavorable, auto- 
motive, beverages, gasoline and oil, and 
home appliances. 

* * 

NBC, CBS and others plan to appeal to 
the United States Supreme Court for a stay 
in operation of the new rules of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, follow- 
ing dismissal of their complaint by the Fed- 
eral Court at New York on the ground 
that the court did not have jurisdiction. 

* * & 

In a new rate card being issued this 
month, the Blue becomes the first major 
network to offer 2% cash discount. 

. a2 ¥ 

KWID, San Francisco, new 100,000-watt 
international short wave station of Asso- 
ciated Broadcasters, Inc., may go on the 
air next month. . . . W75P, Westinghouse 
frequency modulation station in Pittsburgh, 
is set to start about March 15. . . . WROL, 
Knoxville, and WAPO, Chattanooga, be- 
come members of the Red network South 
Central group on April 1. . WSYR, 
Syracuse, is now a member of the Basic 
Red network. . . . WIS, Columbia, S. C, 
plans to go to 5,000 watts power, day and 
night, about April 1. 

* * # 


Representatives: KEX, Portland, Ore. 
KJR, Seattle, and KGA, Spokane, to Paul 
H. Raymer Company. . . . WISN, Milwau- 
kee, to the Katz Agency. WTAQ, 
Green Bay, Wis., to Weed & Co. 

* * * 


Walter J. Damm, of W55M-WTM], 
Milwaukee, is elected president of FI 
Broadcasters, Inc., New York, succeeding 
John Shepard, 3d, Yankee Network, Bos 
ton. . . . Rufus C. Maddux, sales directot, 
is elected vice-president in charge of salés 
of WOR, New York. . . . James M. Patt 


becomes sales promotion director 
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WRC, Cincinnati. . . . William M. Parker 
is «amed manager of merchandising with 
W!-T, Charlotte. 

* oe & 

ked network issues an edition of ‘‘Facts” 
for agencies and advertisers on why adver- 
tisers should continue to advertise despite 
priorities and other wartime conditions. 
_, . CBS reports that it broadcast 287 na- 
tional defense announcements and devoted 
30 hours, 21 minutes and 30 seconds to 
national defense broadcasts between Jan- 
vary 1 and 15. 

* * & 

Sidney L. Dixon, for five years NBC 
western division sales manager, is named 
national spot sales manager of the western 
division. . . . NBC reports that its revenue 
from spot sales in the first two months of 
this year was 38% ahead of the same pe- 
riod of 1941. 


Magazines 
An expected flood of magazine price in- 
creases is getting under way. . . . For the 


first time in more than a century Saturday 
Evening Post's single-copy price, on April 
11, will be changed from 5 to 10 cents. 
.. . Liberty goes to a dime with the April 
18 issue. . . . Screen Guide, Stardom and 
Movie-Radio Guide advance from 10 to 15 
cents... .Better Homes & Gardens raises 
single-copy price from 10 to 15 cents and 
subscription price to $1.50 a year. . . . Some 
25-cent monthlies are testing at 30 cents. 
* * * 

The war has not entirely interfered with 
the birth and growth of new magazines. 
Some of them, in fact, are being created 


by the war. . . . Dartnell Corp., Chicago, 
will introduce Civilian Defense, a monthly, 
in April. . . . Inter-American Monthly, 


Washington, will appear next month, with 
John I. B. McCullough as editor and 
Thomas J. Roche, from the New York 
Times, as advertising manager, with office 
in New York. Mr. Roche formerly edited 
Pan-American News and Inter-American 
Quarterly, absorbed by the new monthly. 
... With the May issue, Calling All Girls, 
published by Parents’ Institute, New York, 
for several months as a comic magazine, 
will emerge as a “woman's magazine for 
girls.” 
* * & 

Harry Harding, formerly vice-president 
of the Barta Press, Cambridge, Mass., is 
named promotion head of the American 
Magazine... . Knickerbocker Weekly, New 
York, the “voice of Free Netherlands,” be- 
gins a subscription campaign in newspapers 
and spot radio in the East and Middle 
West. . . . Norte. New York, Latin Amer- 
ican class magazine, appoints several ad- 
vertising representatives: F. R. Jones, Chi- 
cago; Alonzo Hawley, Cleveland; Harold 
Grubbs, Los Angeles. . . . See, published by 
Better Publications, Inc., names D. P. Riker, 
New York, national advertising representa- 


tive... . A. J. Lockrey, New York, is ap- 
pointed eastern advertising representative 
of American Photography . . . Frank Keogh 


is transferred from the New York to the 
Chicago office of United States News. 
* * # 

Douglas MacArthur and Colin Kelly ap- 
parently have fired juvenile imaginations at 
least as much as the current Super-Duper- 
Hero of the comics or radio, Young Amer- 
ita, New York, weekly newspaper for 
youngsters from 11 to 16, has had a 40,000 
increase in circulation since December 7. 


* * #* 

True Story issues a report on business 
increas: s, and TS newsstand sales increases, 
in 50 ‘najor markets. . . . Time, Inc., por- 
trays it: coverage and the travels of repor- 


torial r presentatives of Time, Life, Fortune 
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In the last 6 months: 


es 2 Stores renewed spot and 
program schedules! 


m 2 Stores bought new strip 
programs! 


1 Store more than quadru- 
pled its WCAE budget! 


W hat better recommendation 
than from advertisers who 
must get results, and fast! 


Write or Phone 


THE KATZ AGENCY 


New York - Chicago + Detroit - Atlanta 
Kansas City * Dallas - San Francisco 


5000 WATTS * 1250 K.C. 


— 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


K E Cc A EARLE C. ANTHONY, INC. 


790 KC e@ 5000 Watts Day and Night 
LOS ANGELES e BLUE NETWORK 


Ask your Agency to ask the Colonel! 
? FREE & PETERS, Inc., National Representatives 


MONTREAL 


GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 


| J. J. GIBBONS LIMITED - ADVERTISING AGENTS 1% 


TORONTO 


WINNIPEG 


GEM | 


OF THE 


GULF COAST 


10 MINUTES FROM BILOXI! 


Championship sporting golf course. 

Most delicious meals of the Gulf | 
Coast. Fishing, boating, hotel dock. 
Luxurious unique surroundings 
American or European. Ideal 
winter and summer resort. Write. 


Its the “early bird” who 
petition to the punch by 


Gulf Hills Hotel,Ocean Springs, Miss. 


THE GULF HILLS 
Bungalow Hotels 


++ IT’S FASTEST— AND 
COSTS SO LITTLE, TOO!” 


and March of Time in a two-color world 
map, ... This Week offers two-color ads in 
single column units . . . Fawcett’s Women’s 
Group reports advertising revenue for April 
19.2% ahead of April, 1941. 

* * #* 

Advertising volume in Puck—The Comic 
Weekly showed a 15% advance during the 
first quarter of 1942 over the same quarter 
of 1941. Puck's publishers announce that 
orders indicate the first half of 1942 will 
“substantially” exceed the first half of last 
year. 

* * * 

Collier's summarizes findings in the ad- 

vertisement rating service of Daniel Starch 


catchesthesale! Sobeatcom- 
saving hours, often days in 


sending and getting your shipments by using 3-mile-a-minute AiR ExpREss—regu- 
larly. This fastest service gives wings to anything a plane can carry—samples to a 
salesman in the field, a window display, printed matter or what-have-you. 


Arr Express rates are remarkably low, too. There’s no extra charge for special 
pick-up and special delivery within regular Railway Express vehicle limits in all 
cities and principal towns. Also International Arr Express to and from scores of 
foreign countries. Phone Railway Express and ask for Air Express Division. 


EXAMPLES OF AIR EXPRESS ECONOMY!... 


Air Miles 


(Minimum Charge $1.00. Rates by Air Miles) 
I 


1 Ib. 3 Ibs. 5 Ibs. 10 Ibs. 25 Ibs. 

200 $1.00 $1.04 $1.12 $1.32 $2.00 
500 1,00 1.28 1.60 2.40 5.00 
1000 1.00 1.68 2.40 4.20 10.00 
2000 1.00 2.48 4.00 8.00 20.00 
3000 1.00 2.88 4.80 9.60 24.00 


Proportionately low rates on heavier shipments 

Direct 3-mile-a-minute service between over 370 key cities. Co- 
ordinated air-rail connections to 23,000 off-airline points. Also 
International Arr Express to and from scores of foreign countries. 


‘FASTEST WAY’ MEANS AIR EXPRESS 


Division of RAILWAY EXPRESS 


& Staff, the magazine advertising rej rts 
of L. M. Clark, Inc., and the contr: jled 
recogntion method of Prof. D. B. Lucas 


of New York University, in a report {i:led 
“Counting Advertising Noses,” on er- 
tisements “‘seen and read” in three national 
weeklies. 

Newspapers 


Representatives of 161 large newspapers, 
meeting recently with Census Bureau statis- 
ticians in Washington, discussed the prob. 
lems of finding new accounts to replace 


those seriously changed by the war and of 
“re-proving the value of newspaper adver- 
tising when manufacturers have only a lim. 


ited quantity of goods to sell.”’ 

Some businesses which the war is aiding, 
it was said, are laundries, because of short- 
age of washing machines and domestic 
help; restaurants, because of more women 
workers; public conveyances; seeds, tools. 
etc., for ‘‘victory gardens’; savings banks, 
because of thrift to aid the war; tobacco 
and jewelry, because of higher wages 

New York Sun, closing its Chicago busi- 
ness office on April 1, will be represented 
by Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., in 
the Middle West. This firm has represented 
the Sun on the Pacific Coast for 10 years. 

. Carbondale, Pa., Leader appoints J. J. 
Devine & Associates national advertising 
representative. . . . Portland, Me., Sunday 
Telegram becomes the 15th newspaper to 
distribute Parade, the Marshall Field Sun- 
day picture supplement. 

* * +# 

John Ottinger, former promotion man- 
ager of Food Field Reporter and Drug 
Trade News, joins the research and promo- 
tion staff of the Bureau of Advertising. 

Hughlett Hollyday, Jr., general ad- 


vertising manager, Dayton Daily News, 
goes on leave of absence to serve with 
the army air force. 


° ¢ 6 

In advertisements and cards for use by 
member newspapers, Bureau of Advertising 
emphasizes that newspaper readership in- 
creases in wartime. . . . Pointing out that 
it is a “nugget paper in a golden market,” 
San Francisco Call-Bulletin distributes to 
advertisers facsimiles of a California Argo- 
naut’s purse with what looks to be a couple 
of nuggets inside. 


Other Media 


Traffic Audit Bureau, Inc., starts a con- 
tinuing analysis of the effect of war condi- 
tions on the volume and character of traffic 
movements forming the circulation of out- 
door advertising. 

* * * 

Twenty-fifth annual convention of Direct 
| Mail Advertising Association is scheduled 
| for Hotel Statler, St. Louis, October 7-9. 
* * * 
| John B. Osborn, New York sales man- 
| ager, is elected a vice-president of Forbes 
| Lithograph Manufacturing Co., Boston. . . - 
Robert C. Rome is named western sales 
| manager of New York Subways Advertising 
| Co. 


Pictograph Correction 

The Pictograph in the February 15_1ssue 
| on page 39, called “Is Your Trade Name 
| Identified As Your Own?” and the = 
| Pictographs on page 44 were in rrectly 
| 

| 

| 


credited to the Journal of Marketing. The 

source material of all three Pictographs 's 
to be found in the Fall, 1941, issuc of the 
Journal of Applied Psychology. 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 


through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT, 
Reader’s Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


"A Guide to Effective War-Time Adver- 
tising’: Few companies today have escaped 
the epidemic of advertising headaches let 
loose by our precipitate entrance into total 
war; and for that reason the number of 
advertising men who can’t profit by a read- 
ing—and frequent re-reading—of this man- 
ual is infinitesimally small. Not only does 
it show how to get the most out of busi- 
ness paper advertising, particularly through 
proper and adequate copy themes, but time 
and time again it forces an emphatic assent 
to the thesis that the winning of the war, 
and future business, depend in no small 
way upon the public relations jobs that are 
done today. Throughout its 90 pages ad 
vertisements are referred to frequently as 
“aditorials,” by way of stressing the im- 
portance of advertising as an educational 
liaison between manufacturers and users of 
their tools and materials in war work or 
services vital to civilian morale. No pulpit- 
pounding echoes in these preachments. The 
arguments are built up dispassionately, with 
the aim of convincing the reader through 
the cumulative weight of case history piled 
upon case history. The material is available 
in loose-leaf form so that the guide may 
be kept abreast of changing trends through 
the addition of new case histories. Requests 
for the manual, which is one of a series 
of instructive pieces issued by Associated 
Business Papers, should be made to Schuy- 
ler Hopper, of that organizction, 369 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York, N. Y. 

«vs vw 


“Primer for Practical People.” This 16- 
page booklet, ‘“‘containing useful lessons 
and edifying information for all,” bears the 
imprint of both the Air Express Division 
of the Railway Express Agency and the late 
Mr. McGuffey of educational fame. The 
efficiency and economy of shipping by air 
express are put across in such an entertain- 
ing fashion—with typography, pen and ink 
drawings, curlicues, even the primly moral 
tone of the stories, borrowed from the old- 
fashioned readers—that it’s a question 
whether we should commend Mr. McGuf- 
fey in the role of advertising copywriter 
and art director or the Air Express people 
in the role of: Mr. McGuffey. ‘You'll wel- 
come the information presented in this 


quaint, yet smart “package’—and if you 
like to be confronted now and then by sam- 
ples of good promotion—good from idea 
to format—you'll want to see this package 
for its own sake. Write to K. N. Merritt, 
Railway Express Agency, 230 Park Ave., 
New ork, N. Y. 
* @ «@ 


In 1936 the management of the Louis- 


ville ourier-Journal and the Louisville 
Times concluded that the trend of events 
deman'ed of these two papers an even 
Beater measure of service than had pre- 
“ously leavened their public relations. Ac- 
cordins!y, a program of improvement was 
MarR 
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launched to justify the whole organization 
with this ideal. Every department was 
caught in the upward swing—new printing 
equipment was ordered; the staffs were en- 
larged; news facilities, wire and picture 
services were multiplied; a number of spe- 
cial features were added, and the papers 
were re-styled typographically in keeping 
with the enhanced quality of the news. In 
the development of good will the manage- 
ment appears to have neglected no public 
problem, no public interest, through which 
it could enter into the life of the com- 
munity. All this, together with a story of 
resultant circulation and advertising gains, 
is told briefly—through large size pictures 
and concise, sharply focused paragraphs 
—in “They Serve,” a 28-page brochure 
just recently off the press. For copies write 
to J. M. Wynn, Louisville Courier-Journal, 
Louisville, Ky. 
* & *& 

“WNBC—The Ear of Connecticut.” 
This study of a specific market and a stra- 
tegic medium looks good even before you 
open to the first page. And the favorable 
impression grows as the data between the 
covers unfold. First there’s a short story 
of WNBC’s rapid expansion, which is 
followed by figures on population and radio 
homes, retail sales, retail sales increases, 
food and drug sales in metropolitan Hart- 
ford; information about Connecticut war 
orders (Comnecticut stands third among the 
48 states in war production) ; regular com- 
munity civic interest programs; lists of 
local, national spot and national network 
advertisers; as well as commendatory letters 
from advertisers and Hartford officials and 
civic organizations. Requests to Richard W. 
Davis, WNBC, 54 Pratt St., Hartford, 
Conn. 

* * & 


“Received of Ishtar, in Ur, Ten Talents 
of Bronze... .” The title is an indica- 
tion how far the conception and design 
of industrial catalogs have swung from the 
austerely practical productions of some 
years back. This Remington-Rand catalog 
of improved business papers departs from 
the purely functional type not only along 
de luxe lines but in the introduction of a 
humorous argument as the framework for 
sound advice on the selection and use of 
record papers. While breaking down Ish- 
tar, the Assyrian’s, attachment to cuneiform 
records and his skeptical attitude toward a 
material made from rags and trees, the 
author's message to tell, and illustrate, the 
story of paper “from shirt to ledger sheet” ; 
to drop a few hints about coordinating the 
quality of the paper with the life expect- 
ancy of various records; to show how paper 
is tested in the laboratory and can be 
tested by the user right on his own desk; 
and to highlight the checking points that 
should be known when specifying weight, 
size, printing and ruling, design and sup- 
plementary operations. The catalog is pro- 
fusely illustrated and contains a table of 
Remington-Rand bonds, ledgers and bristols 
as well as a list of local R-R. offices. For 
copies, address J. W. Harris, Remington- 
Rand, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


* * * 
“How to Sell More Cosmetics and 
Toiletries’: A 40-page selling course, in 


book form, covering the eighteen major 
cosmetic and toiletries classifications. Pre- 
pared by Fawcett’s beauty editorial depart- 
ment on the basis of advice sought by hun- 
dreds of thousands of young women on 
beauty problems, it has proved an excep- 
tionally effective working manual for all 
types of retail stores handling cosmetics 
and toilet goods. Price per copy is 50 cents. 
Requests to R. S. Pollock, Fawcett Publi- 
cations, Inc., Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


INDUSTRIAL THREAD 
OPPORTUNITY 
ASSISTANT SALES 
MANAGER 


A highly regarded Mid - Western 
manufacturer of Industrial Sewing 
Thread seeks the services of 4 man 
of top-flight caliber with managerial 
ability preferably with some man- 
agerial experience. 

Applicant should be definitely sales 
and merchandising minded and have 
knowledge or definite ideas regard- 
ing branch office operation and be 
analytical 


keen on statistical and 


work. 


This is an old fashioned opportunity 
where hard work and well directed 
effort will pay worthwhile divi- 
dends. While no one can speak with 
assurance about the future, we feel 
at least as 
good if not better than average. 


confident that ours is 


To receive consideration applicant 
must give COMPLETE information 
in first letter including a_ recent 
photograph or snapshot. You may 
write fully in absolute confidence. 
Box No. 1005, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York. 


PHOTOSTAT PRINTS 


Photostat reproductions only 12c, letter size; (in 
quantities still less). 

Strengthen sales promotions with prints of testi- 
monial letters, orders, etc. 

For office duplication, often costs less than typing 
or contact boxes. 


MATHIAS and CARR, Inc. 
165 Broadway; 1 East 42nd Street 
COrtland 7-4836 


SALARIED POSITIONS 


$2,500 to $25,000. This thoroughly organized ad- 
vertising service of 32 years’ recognized standing 
and reputation, carries on Pe me | negotiations 
for positions of the caliber indicated ai , through 
a procedure individualized to each client's personal 
requirements. Several weeks are required to negotiate 
and each individual must finance the moderate cost 
of his own campaign. Retaining fee protected by re- 
fund provision as stipulated in our agreement. Iden 
tity is covered and, if employed, present position 
protected. If your salary has (bond FS00 or more, 
send only name and address for details. R. W. 
BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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lows, the little extra touches which add to the eye 
appeal, are likely to be war casualties. Many will 
be unobtainable. Others may be discarded by voluntary 
decisions of the makers. Walter Gebhart, industrial sales 
manager of Henry Disston and Sons, says they should be 
discarded for the duration. Speaking at the recent sales 
management conference of the American Management 
Association, he argued that no decoration, no gadget 
which does not add to the utility value of the product, 
should be maintained while we are at war. The materials 
and the man hours saved could be used for more produc- 
tive war effort, at least in those plants which have war 
orders. Mr. Gebhart also had something interesting to 
say on whether or not substitutes should be “explained.” 
He argued that most if not all of the substitute or alter- 
nate materials are as good as, often better, than the original 
material, but that too much talk about them is bound to 
raise doubts in the minds of customers. Unless the new 
material changes drastically either the appearance or the 
utility value of the product, he thinks it’s a mistake even 
to tell the company salesmen. They have enough to worry 
about anyway. 


{ EEPING UP APPEARANCES: Frills and furbe- 


+ + 
NATIONAL TALENT POOL: Here’s a tip for 


any of your friends who may be itching to get into 

the war effort in Washington—something cheaper 
and more effective than depending upon some personal 
acquaintance to do the steering in that madly busy city, or 
using the services of the overloaded Civil Service Com- 
mission. The War Production Board is setting up a na- 
tional talent pool which will establish a roster of skills 
upon which the Government may draw. For months many 
thousands of private citizens who have wanted to get into 
some form of war work where their special abilities and 
experience would be valuable have been stymied. They 
have filled out Civil Service blanks—and nothing hap- 
pened. They have gone to Washington—and gotten 
nothing except a hangover. The W.P.B.’s (as yet officially 
unnamed) central clearing house will supplant the random 
systems, although it is not an employment agency. Many 
departments and agencies have lists of specially qualified 
applicants, but they've never been coordinated. This will 
all be centralized under W.P.B. control. But tell your 
friends this: They must have some special talent which 
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will fit into the current war production picture. Those 
who have no special qualification, just a general wish to 
get in to the war picture, will be wasting their time at 
the W.P.B. 

One man who had the itch to serve his country, and 
who then did something about it, is George Bijur of the 
New York advertising agency of that name. Last week 
he announced that 60 days hence his company would sus- 
pend 4ctivities until the war's end. Business was good; he 
turned down two big accounts shortly before making his 
decision. Now the whole staff has ‘joined up.” 

Plans and copy for the Bijur clients are being prepared 
for the balance of 1942. After that Mr. Bijur supposes 
that they will be serviced by other advertising agencies. 
Not all of us can, not all of us should, leave our businesses 
and our obligations to families and employes, but it is 
heartening to find such an example of unselfish patriotism 
in the marketing field. 
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HO’S GETTING THE INCREASED INCOME? 

Studies just released by R. D. Cahn of the Chi- 

cago Tribune point to a 26% increase in income 
between 1929 and 1941, but with so-called ‘‘capitalist” 
income—dividends and interest—increasing only 11%. 
The really handsome increases went to the two groups 
which today are still further lengthening their gains and 
who consequently should be cultivated hardest by mat- 
keting organizations. You've guessed who they are: 
Farmers with a 35% increase, and labor (factory wage 
payments), up 61%. Farmers last year took 12 billions 
out of the national kitty, and while this figure was slightly 
less than the 1929 total, it was nevertheless an all-time 
high in real purchasing power, since the level of prices of 
products which the farmer must purchase to operate his 
business remained well below that of the boom year. This 
year American farmers are being asked to raise enough to 
feed not only our own people, but tens, possibly hundreds, 
of millions of others through Lease-Lend, and they will 
be paid handsomely for their efforts. As for factory labor, 
as of the end of November there were 12.76 millions of 
workers in manufacturing industries. This total 1s © 
pected to climb dizzily forward until by the end of the 
year Leon Henderson estimates that 17 million workers 
will be engaged solely on the production of war neccs in 
the nation’s factories, mines and construction enterprises. 
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